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The ideal local anesthetic 
for the busy practitioner 


| 


Sit) | Piperocaine Hydrochloride, 2% 


Injectable 
An anesthetic agent for regional | 
infiltration, nerve blocking, or 
epidural anesthesia. 

Supplied in 30 cc. vials. 

| 


Topical 


Application to the conjunctiva) or other rhldous face 
produces énesthesia in one minute, satisfactory for 
minor procedures lasting about eight minutes. Repeated 
application at three minute intervals increases depth 
and) duration of anesthesia. ] 


Supplied in handy 30 cc. dropper bottle 
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NORCALCIPHOS 


Will bring these benefits to your practice 


1 Longer, more effective thera- 3 Unexcelled results in compli- 


peutic action. Norcalciphos 
provides calcium, phosphorus 
and magnesium in metal- 
organic form for decreased 
ionization rate and longer ther- 
apeutic action, in contrast to 
rapidly eliminated, irritating 
inorganic compounds 


Exceptional stability. No trou- 
blesome precipitation to slow 
up treatment. Non-precipitat- 
ing even after freezing. 


cated cases. Balanced formula 
of calcium, magnesium, dex- 
trose, and phosphorus is espe- 
cially valuable in complicated 
cases and in helping to pre- 
vent relapses. 


Less irritation. Magnesium is 
available as magnesium glu- 
conate — less irritating and 
more slowly ionized than mag- 
nesium chloride 


Supplied in 500 cc.; See Norden Price List for quantity discounts. 
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er SOLID immunity... 
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the 
simplest 
method 


... for effectively fighting disease 
in poultry, calves, and swine is to add 
Vistrepcin to their drinking water. 

> 
Vistry dispersible drinking water 
tha Bis both Procaine Penicillin and 
_ Stata n. These two antibiotics along with 
Fvitamins By, A and Dy are helpful in 
ng diseases as necro black scours, vibrio 
_ dysempery, bloody diarrhea, bacillary infections, 
agd#nipping fever in swine; chronic respiratory 
diseasyl aying slumps, blue comb and weight losses 
in Mls; coughing, calf scours, pleurisy, shipping 
“"Ifever, bacillary dysentery and bronchitis in 


abe a fast-acting product used at 
mutritional and t levels, is 


packed in tainers. 


EACH POUND CONAAINS: 


Procaine Penicillin G . 000,000 Unite 
Streptomycin Sulfate ...3.0 Gms 
.400.0 mes. 


Riboflavin ........... 


Calcium pantothenate .600.0 megs. 


1400.0 megs. 


Vitamin Bi: Activity . 000.0 megs 
Vitamin A (palmitate oil S.P. Units 
(In an inert base) alee 
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SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 
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clients 


As every veterinarian knows, holding clients is all-impor- 
tant. Open-market selling of veterinary biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals can destroy client patronage. It makes 
empirics of laymen and may increase livestock losses. 


That is another reason why it is good business to pur- 
chase supplies from the ethical companies of Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories*. They sell only to members of 
the profession. Your clients will not see the same brands 
you dispense on the shelves of local stores. In addition, 
you will know that you are dealing with companies who 
are dedicated completely to the interests of the veterinar- 
jan. 


Through the years, these companies have spent over a 
million dollars in a constant campaign of public education 
on behalf of the profession. On your next order — and 
future orders — buy from the AVL members listed below. 


< Associated Veterinary Laboratories, inc. 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


Armour Veterinary Laboratories liberty Laboratories 


Blwe Cross Serum Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Norden Laboratories 

Corn States Laboratories, inc. Pitman-Moore Co. 

Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falis Serum Co. 

The Gregory Laborctory, inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Allied Laborctories, Inc. 
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MASTITIS 


inflammation promptly 
infection 


secretory tissue damage 


METIBIOTIC 


In Metisiotic the more 


potent antiinflammatory properties of MeticorteN complement the wide 
antibacterial spectrum of penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin, which are 
bactericidal to the majority of mastitis organisms. 


This combined action results in prompt penetration of the clogged ducts 
and high, sustained antibiotic levels. Recovery is rapid, usually following a single 
infusion, and milk production returns to normal generally within 24 to 36 hours. 


Metisiotic Mastitis Infusion Veterinary, 7.5 cc. tube, 
boxes of 12, 72, 144. 


SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Maricoaten,® brand of prednisone. 


Mermuiotic,* braad of procaine peniciliin-dihydrostreptomycia ia oil with prednisone acetate. TM. V¥-MB-J-LT 
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THERAPY 


...the most complete antiinflammatory-antibiotic 
compound, fulfills these criteria in the 


treatment of acute and chronic mastitis. 


Sold only to 
graduate 
veterinarians 


SC HERING CORPORATION 


Bloomfield, New Jere 


V-MB-J.217 
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GLYTUSSIN 


POWDER 
(Corn Belt) 


. a palatable, 
superior expectorant for 
the relief of respiratory 
congestion in swine, 
cattle and poultry. 


One reason for the superior 
effectiveness of Glytussin 
Powder (Corn Belt) is that it 
contains Glyceryl Guaiacolate 
which is approximately 

four times more effective 
than potassium guaiacol 
sulfonate. It is almost 
non-irritant with minimal 
side effects. 


Glytussin Powder, another 

product in the Corn Belt family 

of fine pharmaceuticals and biologicals is 
available in one pound bottles. One 
pound medicates 200 to 400 

gallons of drinking water. 


Three generations of Veterinarians 
working with and for the Profession 
have made Corn Belt — 

“The Veterinarians’ Institution.” 


Bei Maboratories, inc. 


=t-) EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE UPton 4-3333 
Co-owner and Distributor of Affiliated Brand Biologics 
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now! control of infection, inflamma- 
tion and pain in eye and ear diseases 


NEO-CORTEF WITH TETRACAINE EYE-EAR OINTMENT 


WEOMYCIN for broad-spectrum, topical antibacterial therapy CORTEF* (hydrocortisone) to suppress 
undesired response of tissues to inflammatory stimuli TETRACAINE for direct, positive, prompt, long- 
acting control of pain. For satisfaction: use it, dispense it, prescribe it. — * Trademark, Ree. U.S. Pat. Off 


Supplied: Tubes of 5 Gm., with special, convenient applicator tip. 


Lie partment 


| Upjohn | 


THE UPpJouHN 
COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, 
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When a “synergistic effect is de- 
sirable, combined drug therapy 
should be used....”” Synergistic 
combinations are becoming in- 


AGAINST GRAM-NEGATIVE 


creasingly desirable sm 


STREPTOMYCIN 
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PENICILUN 


PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN 


+ 4. + 


5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
DAYS AFTER INOCULATION 


This graph presents the combined, 
synergistic antibacterial action 
of penicillin and streptomycin on 
a culture of Streptococcus lique- 
faciens (strain L. W.).? 

1. Welch, H.: Antibiotic Med. & Clin. 
Therapy 3#:375 (Nov.) 1956. 2. Adapted 


from Hunter, T. H.; J.A.M.A. 144 :524 
(Oct. 14) 1950. 


PENICILLIN-DIHYOROSTREPTOMYCIN 


“In general practice, experience and 
clinical judgement are the only leads to 
proper therapy, and it is in such situ- 
ations that combined therapy using 
synergistic combinations of antibiot- 
ics will find its greatest usefulness.” 


supplied: 

COMBIOTIC P-S (DRY) 

Single-dose vials and five-dose vials; 
each dose contains: 100,000 units peni- 
cillin G potassium, 300,000 units peni- 
cillin G procaine, and 1.0 Gm. dihydro- 
streptomycin. 


COMBIOTIC AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 
Five-dose vials (10 cc.) and fifty-dose 
vials (100 cc.); each dose contains: 
400,000 units penicillin G procaine, 
and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


sold to veterinarians only 


Ask Your Pfizer Distributor about the Pfizer Pandora Medical Bag offer! 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, PrizeR LaBoraTorIEs, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6,N. Y. 
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It's meatier because meat men made it! 


In making Pard Meal, we've added extra 
amounts of meat protein . . . more than is found 


New Pard Meal is so rich in concentrated food 
value that, pail for pail, you feed less...up to 


with glossier coats, firmer bones and healthier 25% less than with other leading dry-type meals. 
dogs. Protein fulfills a basic requirement in Ask your Swift man to show you a comparative 


in any other leading dry-type dog food! You 
get far more value out of using Pard Meal— 


the dog’s diet! And Pard Meal is famous for 
FLAVOR DOGS CAN’T RESIST. Here’s a 
meal that has appetite appeal . . . dogs like 
to stay with it! Order Pard Meal in 25- or 
50-lb. bags. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Pard Dept. U.S. Yards + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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feeding chart. 


SURE, SWIFT CANS PARD TOO 
“Where's my Pord?” Swift's canned 
Pard is all a dog needs or wants 
... with the GOOD BEEF TASTE 
that comes from juicy beef variety 
= meats, ground beef bone, and just 
the right amount of beef fat. Like 
Pard Meal, it’s the result of years 


of research in Swift's laboratories 
and kennels. Pard is the answer 
to animal feeding! 


other leadi gary fs 
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First, he figures average dose. He administers about 
half of it in 20 to 30 seconds. Gives this time to show 
its full depressant effect. Then, fractional doses— 

with intermittent pauses— until he reaches 


... smooth, controlled anesthesia wth NEMBUTAL 


When you administer NemBurat, onset of 
action is prompt, duration and degree of 
anesthesia are easily controlled. Anes- 
thesia is produced in three to five min- 
utes, lasts 60 to 90 minutes. One-dose ad- 
ministration means no interruptions dur- 
ing operation, no obstructing equipment. 

Muscle relaxation accompanying 
NEMBUTAL anesthesia speeds your opera- 


tive procedure. Recovery is safe, with 
virtually no side effects. And animals re- 
main quiet several hours after operation. 

Used safely and successfully in veteri- 
nary medicine for more than 23 years, 
NembBuTaL Sodium Sterile Solution is 


available in 100-cc. 
multiple-dose bottles. Obbett 


@NEMBUTAL ‘Pentobarbital Sodium, Abbott 


Age: : = j 


MEPROBAMATE 


(2-methy!-2 propyl 1 3-propanediol decarbamate 
Licensed under U.S. Pat. No. 2.724.720 


alleviates anxiety, tension, apprehension 
and agitation 


IN HYPERSENSITIVE DOGS 


The same safe and profound calming effects 
EQUANIL so dramatically has demonstrated in 
human therapy have been confirmed by extensive 
clinical investigations in the fields of animal anx- 
iety and muscular spasm. 


EQUANIL, in oral doses, appears to have indica- 
tions in small animal practice essentially similar 
to those in human medicine: (1) anxiety and ten- 
sion states, (2) neurological conditions with asso- 
ciated muscle spasm, (3) muscle spasm due to 
rheumatic conditions. By blocking abnormal stimu- 
li in the long interneuronal circuits, especially 
those between the cortex, thalamus and hypo- 
thalamus, it reduces psychic, as well as skeletal, 
muscular tension. 


Available: EQuanit Tablets, 400 mg. each, in 
bottles of 50. 


Additional information will be sent to veterinarians 
on request. 


SOLD ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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fii VWlews From Washington ff 


The following legislation of interest to our profession was introduced in 
the 85th Congress, shortly after convening: 


Brucellosis Eradication Program—H.R. 294 and H.R. 297 by Rep. Melvin 
R. Laird (R., Wis.) would amend the Agricultural Acts of 1949 and 1954 to 
authorize the use of $20 million of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for 
fiscal year 1959. (Present authority extends only through fiscal year 1958. See 
JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1956: adv. p. 8). 


Compulsory Poultry Inspection—H_R. 12, 377, 514, 767, 899, 1964, and 3052 
introduced respectively by Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D., Mo.), Rep. James G. 
Polk (D., Ohio), Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy (D., Miss.), Rep. Clifford G. Mc- 
Intire (R., Maine), Rep. Melvin Price (D., Ill.), Rep. Edward T. Miller (R., Md.), 
Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (R., lowa). H.R. 12 differs from the other bills in that it 
would amend the Meat Inspection Act, while H.R. 899 would create a poultry 
section in the Meat Inspection Branch. Senate Bill 645 was introduced by 
Senator Herman E. Talmadge (Ga.) for himself and Senators Russell (Ga.), 
Eastland (Miss.), Sparkman (Ala.), Stennis (Miss.), all Democrats, and Senator 
Young (R., N. Dak.). 


Require Humane Methods in Slaughter of Livestock and Poultry—H_R. 
176, 2880, 3029, 3049; introduced respectively by Rep. Martha W. Griffiths (D 
Mich.), Rep. George P. Miller (D., Calif.), Rep. William A. Dawson R., Utah), 
and Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand (R., Calif.). 

Senator Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) introduced S. 673, a bill that would 
increase the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to prevent the further 
spread of communicable diseases of livestock and poultry. 


Tax Deferrments—H.R. 9 introduced by Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins (R., Ohio) 
and H.R. 10 by Rep. Eugene J. Keogh (D., N.Y.) are identical bills that would 
permit self-employed, including veterinarians, to annually deduct from ad- 
justed gross income not to exceed 10 per cent of net earnings or $5,000, which- 
ever is the lesser, when paid into retirement funds. Total set aside during a 
taxpayer's lifetime could not exceed $100,000. 


Civil Service Retirement—P.L. 854, 84th Congress, among other benefits, 
increased the annuity of those retiring on or after Oct. 1, 1956. Numerous bills 
have been introduced to provide certain increases for those who retired prior 
to Oct. 1, 1956. Some of these are: H.R. 4. 97, 98, 158, 169, 943, 2411, and S. 618. 
Many veterinarians on the Civil Service retired list would benefit 


Social Security—Several bills would amend the subject Act to permit 
individuals entitled to benefits to earn more outside income than now author- 
ized without deduction from their benefits. Among these are: H.R. 321, 372, 
493, 529. H.R. 321 would also increase minimum benefits and reduce the age 
to 60 at which benefits become payable. Another bill, H.R. 240, would provide 
full benefits under the Act at age 62. 


U.S.D.A. budget. submitted to the Congress by the President, included 
$56,910,000 for all research in ARS; some of the research included in this figure 
is: animal disease and parasite branch, $3,294,900; plant and animal disease 
and pest control, $26,952,000; meat inspection, $18,718,000; and Plum Island, 
$3,640,000. 


* * * 

Revocation of Army orders on 20 veterinary officers was reconsidered; 19 
of them went on active duty on or about January 20, one declined. After in- 
quiries from some Congressmen on behalf of their constituents, the Army evi- 
dently determined that too great hardship had been inflicted on those affected; 
many had sold household goods, given up positions, and had purchased uni- 
forms following receipt of their initial duty orders. 
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Affiliated Brand 


RABIES 
VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS—CHICK-EMBRYO ORIGIN—DESICCATED 


A Superior Type... Gives Long 
Lasting Immunity 


Affiliated Brand Rabies Vaccine is prepared from 
the chick embryo adapted attenuated Flury strain 
of rabies virus. The inoculated chicken embryos are 
harvested at time of maximum virus content. The har- 
vested tissue is processed and desiccated from frozen 
state. 


Experience indicates a single intramuscular injection 
of 3 ce of Rabies Vaccine, modified live virus, chick 
embryo origin induces a lasting immunity within 21 
days after vaccination. This vaccine does not cause 
disease when injected . . . The test for potency of 
Affiliated Brand Rabies Vaccine is based on protection 
of guinea pigs against a challenge dose of virulent 
rabies street virus. 


ALSO... 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 


Single dose gives prompt, 
enduring immunity! 


i Affiliated Brand Canine Distemper Vac- 
x cine, Modified Live Virus, Chick Embryo 
attenuated strain of canine distemper virus 
grown on embryonated eggs... A single 
| 2 cc dose injected into healthy animals 
induces a prompt immunity. It is well 
tolerated and will not produce distemper 
in healthy pups. Potency and safety is 


determined ion in highl 
AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


i The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, Ine. 
. Grain Belt Supply Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 
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Modern Hospital Appearance 


at Modest Cost... 


Fibreplex Kennels are superior 
one-piece molded fibreglass ken- 
nels, designed and engineered to 
the most exacting standards for 
modern use. Manufactured from 
selected resins and fibreglass for 
maximum strength, durability and 
utility, yet priced amazingly low. 
All inside corners are well rounded 
for easy cleaning and maintenance. 
Fibreplex Kennels have an attrac- 
tive, sanitary and “modern hospital 
appearance.” 


Coloring is an integral part of 
Fibreplex manufacture, making 
them wear-resistant, stain-repel- 
ling, chemical-resistant and chip- 
proof. May be obtained ina 
variety of pleasing pastel shades. 


Doors lift off easily, yet are com- 
pletely fool-proof. All steel con- 
struction with corrosion-resistant 
plating assures durability with 
years of sanitary service and ap- 
pearance. Also available in All- 
Aluminum at slightly higher cost. 


Write Today for free literature and 
information. No obligation of any kind. 


FIBREPLEX 


P.O. Box 632 Hawthorne, California 
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The x-ray team above is positioning 


the dog 


*s foot under the cone of the x-ray unit. 


prior to donning proper protective clothing for the actual exposure. 


Du Pont film and “Patterson” screens 
make a good x-ray team 


You probably use Du Pont “Patterson” 
intensifying screens in your x-ray work — most 
veterinarians do. To make the most of the 
x-ray facilities available to you, use Du Pont 
x-ray film, too. 

Du Pont Type 508 “Xtra-Fast” is a high- 
speed, high-contrast film. Used with Du Pont 
“Patterson” Lightning Special Screens, it gives 
good definition with low-powered or portable 


DU PONT 
X-RAY PRODUCTS 


FILM * “PATTERSON” SCREENS + CHEMICALS 


Better things for better living 
... through chemistry 


x-ray units. Exposure time is cut in half and 
in many cases it is unnecessary to anesthetize 
the animal to inhibit motion. 

When it comes to processing your radio- 
graphs, Du Pont packaged chemicals can 
help vou get consistently good results. If you 
just mail the coupon below, wel! gladlv send 
you another processing aid, booklet 
“Darkroom Technique.” 


DuPont 2420.2 Nemours Bidg. 
Wilmington 98, Delowore 


Please send booklet ‘Darkroom Technique’ to: 


Nome. 


Address 
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Puppy Production to the Weaning Age 


A. C. ANDERSEN, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


THIS REPORT deals with 234 consecutive 
litters whelped in a Beagle-breeding colony 
over a four-year period. In 1951, this colony 
was established at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis, 
to supply experimental dogs for longevity 
studies. The kennel design and care of the 
experimental dogs used for these studies 
have been described in a previous report.* 

It is known that reproduction capability 
in animals, as in man, varies with age: 
Early growth is characterized by infer- 
tility; adolescence, maturity, and early se- 
nility are periods of fertility; and as aging 
progresses, the ability to reproduce de- 
creases to relative or complete infertility. 
The present study includes a correlation 
between age and reproductive capacity in 
the Beagle breed, as well as a determination 
of the age at which the dam reaches her 
peak of efficiency. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

From June, 195i, to April, 1952, 80 female and 
7 male Beagles were obtained from various ken- 
nels and individual owners over a wide area of 
the United States. These dogs represented most 
of the variations seen within the standards of the 
Beagle breed.’ All of these dogs were kept in 
isolation for two to four months before being 
placed in the breeding colony. During this time, 
15 females and 1 male were culled because of ill 
behavior, disease, parasites, or anomalies. The re- 
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maining 76 dogs (70 females and 6 males) were 
tattooed on the right ear and flank with a breed- 
ing number, vaccinated with avianized distemper 
vaccine, and placed on the kennel site. This group 
averaged 4 years of age when assembled as a 
breeding colony. A complete history could not be 
obtained for the purchased breeding stock. Con- 
sequently, it was necessary to maintain these dogs 
for one to two years to establish their reproductive 
capabilities. As records became available, the 
poorest producing dams were culled and replaced 
by progeny from the breeding stock. 

Bred females were placed in pens to whelp and 
raise their litters to the weaning age. These breed- 
ing colony pens (fig. 1) were 10 by 20 ft. in size, 
and were equipped with a whelping house, run- 
ning water, and feed pan. The whelping house 
was made from an oak barrel (132-gal. capacity) 


Fig. I—Each whelping pen was supplied with a 
whelping house constructed from a puncheon barrel 
(132-gal. capacity) mounted on a frame with a 
redwood top and an entrance. Within each barrel 
was a subfloor and a 100-watt electric light bulb. 


mounted on a 2- by 6-inch redwood frame. Spanish 
puncheon-style barrels were selected because of 
their large center diameter and narrow ends. One 
end of the barrel was removed to provide an 
entrance. A 3-ft.-wide redwood top and front was 
placed on the barrel, leaving a 12-inch passageway 
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as an entrance. This type of house gave protection 
from the weather, as well as seclusion for whelp- 
ing. The barrels were sprayed inside with boiled 
linseed oil diluted with equal parts of paint thin- 
ner. The outside of the barrels and the redwood 
tops were tinted with aluminum pigment. In addi- 
tion, each whelping house was provided with a 
100-watt electric light bulb to supply warmth dur- 
ing the winter. 

Water was brought into the pens by an under- 
ground line from which a hose bib was placed 
high enough above the ground to allow a 6-qt. 
pail to swing freely. The pens were surfaced with 
6 to 8 inches of gravel topped with 1 to 2 inches 
of 14-inch crushed rock and were surrounded by 
5-foot-high, galvanized, cyclone-style fencing. A 
6- by 8-inch concrete gutter below the fence limited 
the spread of gravel between pens and prevented 
the possible escape of the dogs. 

The following ration was fed in combination 
with fresh frozen beef during this study: 


Ingredients Per cent 
Meat scraps, good quality 
Toasted grain flakes 
Fish meal 
Soybean meal, toasted 
Tomato pulp 
Alfalfa meal 
Blood meal 
Liver meal 
Dehydrated milk 
Dried whole eggs 
Salt 
Vitamin mixture ‘ 
A-500,000 U.S.P. microtized crystals; B-com- 
plex, 50 mg. each of thiamin, riboflavin, pan- 
tothenic acid, niacin; D-5,000 U.S.P. units, 
irradiated yeast source. 


This ration was compounded twice weekly and 
stored in metal containers. Before feeding, the ra- 
tion was mixed with warm water to the desired 
consistency in a concrete mixer. Enough was fed, 
once daily, so that a small amount was always 
left in the feed pan. Once weekly, 1 to 2 Ib. of 
fresh-frozen beef was substituted for the ration. 
Beef cheek, heart, and oxtail, obtained from local 
abattoirs, were packaged, frozen, and thawed be- 
fore feeding. Dogs in whelp or lactation received 
an additional feeding of equal parts ration and 
chopped beef. 

After each daily feeding, a caretaker entered the 
pen to observe the dogs, remove excreta, refill the 
water pail, replace the feed pan on the fence, and 
tidy the pen. The kennel foreman observed the 
dogs daily for evidence of estrus. In addition, 
each dog was examined twice monthly by the vet- 
erinarian, This examination included body weight, 
general condition, stage of estrous cycle, and evi- 
dence of abnormalities. Dogs were observed sever- 
al times on the day of whelping, and lactating 
dams were inspected at least twice daily. Any non- 
viable pups were promptly removed from the pen 
without undue disturbance to the dam or litter. 

A number of subclinical examinations were 
made. Semimonthly, fecal specimens were taken 
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from each pen and examined for parasites by the 
sugar-flotation method. Blood examinations were 
made at six-month intervals, using standard 
hematological techniques. Blood samples were also 
examined at least twice for evidence of micro- 
filaria, Leptospira, and Brucella. Three of the 
purchased dogs were positive for microfilaria and 
were later replaced in the breeding colony. Five 
dogs which showed positive titers for Leptospira 
canicola were not culled since clinical signs of the 
disease were not apparent. The dogs were negative 
for Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae, and all sero- 
logical examinations revealed the absence of titers 
for Brucella abortus, Brucella suis, and Brucella 
melitensis. 

Data from the breeding colony were recorded in 
individual files for each dog. 


BREEDING AND WHELPING 

Stud dogs were assigned individual] pens. 
Females were kept in pairs until signs of 
proestrus became evident. When a female 
showed vulvar enlargement as evidence of 
proestrus, she was brought to a male on 
alternate days for breeding. Usually, the 
female in proestrus entered into sexual 
play with the male. If a female or male 
showed no sexual interest, the female was 
placed with a different male. Females bred 
for the first time were held by an attendant 
throughout the breeding procedure. This 
was a precautionary measure against dam- 
age to the sexual organs. A successful mat- 
ing was characterized by the so-called “tie” 
which lasted about 20 minutes. Two days 
after the first mating, the female was re- 
turned to the same male for a second breed- 
ing. This practice is in keeping with the 
observation® that the highest fertility oc- 
curs when the female is bred during the 
first four days of estrus. A definite reces- 
sion in sexual desire on the part of the 
female was also observed‘ after the third 
day of estrus, although copulation was per- 
mitted at a later day in the cycle. 

While the breeding colony was being 
established, the adage “familiarity breeds 
contempt” seemed to hold true in the breed- 
ing procedure. At first, as a daily routine, 
females ih various stages of the estrous 
cycle were left with the males for several 
hours at a time. This resulted in concep- 
tion failures, although the females in estrus 
were observed assuming the breeding posi- 
tion. In other words, sexual desire was not 
aroused in the males when they were al- 
lowed continuous association with females 
in proestrus and estrus. The males still 
failed to show sexual stimulation after 
they were given increased quantities of 
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meat, injections of vitamin B complex, and 
aphrodisiacs. After the males failed to re- 
spond to several females “in season,” an 
outside male was brought into the breeding 
colony. This male shortly bred 1 female 
but, more important, he created a commo- 
tion among the stud dogs in the colony. 
Within the next few days, the studs in the 
colony bred all of the females in estrus. 
Such an episode was not again experienced 
since the female to be bred was left with 
the male for a limited time only, usually no 
longer than 30 to 60 minutes. 

A stud dog was not allowed to breed 
more than 2 females a week, He was re- 
placed at 6 years of age or when he had 
sired three consecutive litters that aver- 
aged less than 4.5 pups. 

Clean rags or burlap sacks were placed 
in the whelping house before the whelping 
date was due. Dogs in whelp were not as- 
sisted by either mechanical means or drugs. 
This practice resulted in six deaths from 
dystocia during the first year of operating 
the breeding colony. Since then, dystocia 
has not been a major cause of death. Pup 
losses associated with this condition are 
discussed later in this report. 

Most dams complete whelping within six 
hours but with some it is 24 hours or 
longer from the onset of labor until the 
litter is delivered. Usually, the dam ap- 
proaching term becomes restless, starts 
panting, seeks a secluded place, and shows 
signs of nesting. Once these signs become 
evident and labor occurs, the female rarely 
changes the selected site for delivery. 
About hal? the litters produced during this 
study were born under the whelping house, 
though efforts were made to encourage 
whelping within the barrels by introducing 
modifications. For example, the curved 
bottoms of the barrels were made flat by 
wood or concrete; sawdust, paper, hay, 
straw, loam, and clean rags were supplied 
as nesting material. None of these changes, 
however, increased the number of litters 
whelped within the barrels. Apparently, the 
dam about to whelp is more concerned with 
intrusion by other dogs than with pen de- 
sign. For instance, the fence between five 
pens in the breeding colony was covered 
with boards and aluminum sheets to form a 
solid partition between pens. Ten litters 
were whelped in these pens and the pup 
losses were compared with those from lit- 
ters whelped in pens separated only by 


wire; losses were comparable in both types 
of pens. The necessity of providing security 
against intrusion by other dogs, which is 
recognized among dog breeders, was pro- 
vided by not putting new dogs into adjacent 
pens. 

Pups are normally delivered in a definite 
pattern. After the female has selected the 
site for delivery, she makes a nest about 2 
ft. in diameter and 1 to several inches in 
depth, depending upon the individual. Once 
the nest is completed, labor begins. Labor 
is characterized by rhythmic uterine and 
abdominal contractions and the periodic ex- 
pulsion of a fetus. During this process, the 
dam moves around the perimeter of the 
nest, stopping only to free the delivered 
pup from the fetal membranes, which she 
normally ingests. 

The time of day when whelping occurs 
varies with the season of the year. Dur- 
ing the colder months, it is usually in the 
late afternoon and, in the warmer months, 
in the early morning. Pup losses do not 
seem to be correlated with the time of day 
when a litter is delivered—that is, they are 
comparable in litters whelped during the 
night or daylight hours. 

The use of medicinal treatment on the 
dam or pups was avoided during this study. 
Symptoms of puerperal septicemia® or of 
difficulties related to pregnancy and whelp- 
ing® were not observed. 


LACTATION AND WEANING 


Lactating dams were fed morning and 
night until the litter was 33 days old. On 
the thirty-third day, the pups were offered 
a small quantity of freshly ground beef, 
about 1 oz. each, and the dam was returned 
to the routine feeding schedule of one daily 
meal. Thereafter, the litter was fed equal 
quantities of ration and ground beef. After 
the litter had received this feeding for 
three to five days, the dam was permanently 
separated from it. 

During weaning, it was necessary to keep 
the dam from eating food intended for the 
pups. The sudden decrease in the quantity 
of food given the dam initiated mammary 
involution and most lactating dams re- 
sponded to this reduction in ration; how- 
ever, a few uneventful cases of congested 
or “caked-udder” were observed. These re- 
sponded to a brief nursing period or to the 
application of alternate hot and cold packs. 

Signs of puerperal tetany (eclampsia)’ 
were not observed in this study. 
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DISCUSSION 


The findings of this investigation sug- 
gest that the basic problems related to 
puppy production can best be solved by 
prevention rather than cure. 

The successful raising of the pup to the 
weaning age is largely the concern of the 
dam. After a fetus has been expelled, the 


PUPPY MORTALITY TO SIX WEEKS OF AGE 
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Graph I—This graph illustrates the percentage of 
pup mortality to 6 weeks of age. 


responsibility of survival is gradually, but 
increasingly, assumed by the pup which, 
during the nursing period, is preparing for 
an independent existence. It is during the 
transitional changes, occurring at birth and 
again at weaning, that high losses of young 
are found in most species of animals. For 
instance, it was found’ that 20 per cent of 


TABLE !|—Puppy Losses to 6 Weeks of Age 
Birth Age (weeks)* 


Causes of 
death* 

Malformations 
Fissure (abdominal- 


thoracic) 
Adactylia 1 3 7 
Facial cleft 
Rectal prolapse 


Stillbirth 30 23 


Dams default 
Dystocia 14 13 
Trauma 
(carelessness) 10 2 


Excessive licking 
Lactation failure 


Cannibalism 4 
Weak pups(runts) 
Exposure 

Parasites ma. 
Accidents 43 2 
Undetermined 5 7 10 g § 


Subrotal 68 58 9% 34 21 16 48 
Percent of total! 37.0 28.1 10.0 6.1 4.7 14.1 
*See text for explanation. *Consecutive litters, 234. 


the mortality in pigs occurred largely dur- 
ing the first 72 hours after birth. In man, 
the high mortality occurring during the 
first year of life is not again approached 
until the sixty-eighth year.* It was ob- 
served® that 82 per cent of pup losses oc- 
curred during the first week of life. In this 
study of 1,157 pups whelped during a four- 
year period, 340 (29.4%) died under 6 
weeks of age. The losses in relation to the 
time after whelping (graph 1) were high- 
est during or shortly after birth. Following 
birth, there is a marked decrease in mor- 
tality to 4 weeks of age, with a rise at the 
weaning age. 

The causes of pup losses to the weaning 
age are numerous. Necropsies and other 
studies, made to determine causes of pup 
mortalities, are reported (table 1). Still- 
birth, which accounted for the highest 
losses at birth, included all pups that were 
nonviable at the time of delivery (15.6%). 
Dystocia accounted for the 7.9 per cent loss 
of all viable pups which died shortly after 
delivery. Trauma or crushing ranked next 
in importance as a cause of neonatal deaths. 
These combined causes accounted for more 
than one third (37%) of the pup losses to 
weaning age. 

Some of the causes of neonatal death are 
described in textbooks, but such factors as 
disease, nutrition, and kennel] management 
are not fully treated.*°-*? Such diseases as 
infectious canine hepatitis, brucellosis, and 
toxoplasmosis have been reported'*-** to 
affect the viability of young at birth. Sound 
nutrition is essential to the successful rais- 
ing of puppies.*® The low incidence of dis- 
ease in this kennel and an adequate nu- 
tritional regimen*’** made it difficult to 
explain disease or nutrition as responsible 
for the high neonatal losses shown in table 
1. The kennel management of this colony 
has been practical, and special care, pam- 
pering, or the use of medicinal agents has 
been purposely avoided in order to obtain 
basic information concerning the natural 
incidence of pup mortality. 

Reproduction Statistics—During the 
first year of this study, it was observed 
that dams over 3 years of age did not re- 
produce as efficiently as younger dams, It 
is well known that a peak in fertility is 
reached at a definite age during the life 
span of all species. Women reach their cli- 
max in fecundity at about the age of 25.?° 
Infant mortality is at a minimum in women 
between 25 and 29 years of age and pro- 
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TABLE 2—Puppy Mortality in Relation to the Age of the Dam 


Age of dam No.of Pups whelped Sex ratio 


(yr.) litters Male ‘Female (%) per litter Male Female (%) per litter (%) 

I 7 5.03 137 124 52.5 3.68 26.9 

2 87 160 132 $4.7 5.12 118 101 53.9 3.84 25.0 

3 31 76 78 49.4 4.97 61 61 50.0 3.94 20.8 

4 17 38 34 52.8 4.24 24 26 48.0 2.94 30.6 

5 18 39 55 41.5 5.22 22 32 40.7 2.88 42.6 

6 17 38 0 48.7 4.59 28 27 50.9 3.24 32.1 

7 ll 26 32 44.8 5.27 12 18 40.0 2.73 48.3 

+ 6 12 19 38.7 5.17 3 il 21.4 2.33 $4.8 

9 3 4 6 40.0 3.33 2 5 28.5 2.33 30.0 

10 3 3 . 27.2 3.67 3 2 60.0 1.67 54.5 
Subtotal 584 373 410 

Total (av.) 234* 50.5 {.95 817 30.2 3.49 29.4 


*Consecutive litters. 


gressively rises with advancing age of the 
mother.*® From a reproductive standpoint, 
women are fully mature between 25 and 29 
years of age.” Hence, in the human being 
there is a definite correlation between fer- 
tility, infant mortality, and maturity. Simi- 
lar data are avilable for the ewe and sow 
which reach maturity between 3 and 4 
years of age** and for beef cattle which 
mature at 6 years of age.?* What about the 
dog in relation to maturity and reproduc- 
tive performance? 

A preliminary evaluation of the Beagle’s 
reproductive performance is presented 
(table 2).* Such an evaluation of reproduc- 
tion can be obtained by determining the 
percentage of nonsurvivals, i.e., a mortality 
evaluation. The number of litters gradually 
decreased as the age of the dam increased. 
This is largely explained by the increased 
interval between estrous cycles, as well as 
a lower conception rate in dams over 4 
years old. At this age and older, the estrous 
cycle is prolonged from the normal six- 
month interval to eight or more months. 
Female Beagles over 11 years old often 
continue in anestrus. In this colony, 5 
dogs over 11 years old continued in anes- 
trus for one and one-half years or longer. 
On necropsy, these dogs revealed enlarged, 
sclerotic, and cystie ovaries; all cysts were 
atretic follicles. In discussing the dog, 
Marshall** states, “It has also been noted 
that the recurrence of the sexual season 
tends to become irregular with advancing 
age, whether or not the animal is permitted 
to become pregnant.” Others®® have re- 
ported a low conception rate or lack of 
conception in the aged dog. 

In this breeding colony, dams over 4 
years old failed to conceive in one out of 
three breedings. Thus, failure to conceive 


*Statistical analyses are in progress. 
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Graph 2—The lowest mortality was observed in 3- 
r-old dams. Poor-producing dams were culled 
m the colony at 5 years of age. This resulted in 
a marked decrease in pup losses; however, even the 
better-producing dogs showed a marked rise in losses 
with advancing age. 


and the extended anestrus period of older 
dams helped to explain the decrease in lit- 
ters shown in table 2. These data can, how- 
ever, be used only to exemplify the trend in 
decreased production because, for economic 
reasons, poor-producing females were culled 
and replaced in the colony after being 
maintained for two years to establish 
breeding records. 

The 3-year-old female Beagle excelled 
dams of all other ages in reproduction 
(table 2). In brief, at this age, the dam 
showed high fecundity with low pup mor- 
tality. Is it possible that a large number of 
losses at birth and to weaning age are di- 
rectly related to the age of the dam? 

Pup Mortality.—To visualize more clear- 
ly the data shown in table 2, a mortality 
curve of puppy losses to the weaning age 
in relation to the age of the dam was drawn 
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(graph 2). This graph shows a gradual 
decrease in pup mortality as dams approach 
3 years of age. Pup mortality is lowest 
(20%) with the 3-year-old dam; thereafter, 
losses increase progressively, with the ad- 
vancing age of the dam, with a marked de- 
crease in losses in dams between 5 and 6 
years of age. This sudden decrease in pup 
mortality is explained by the _ poorer- 
producing dams being culled at 5 years of 
age. However, the curve (graph 2) again 
rises markedly with the advancing age, 
even with selected dams. The mortality in 
an occasional litter from an older female 
may be relatively low in relation to this 
graph. Although they were an exception, 
three such litters from 9-year-old dams are 
recorded in table 2. In these three litters, 
pup mortality was only 30 per cent, but 
the litters were small (3.33 pups), indi- 
cating a decrease in fecundity. 

Apparently a 3-year-old dam is in her 
prime. She is highly fecund and puppy 
mortality is low (graph 2); furthermore, 
she is an “easy-whelper.” At this age, she 
spends a minimum amount of time prepar- 


Fig. 2—Two pups showing anterior adactylia (ar- 
rows) and failure of the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities to close. 
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ing for the actual delivery of her litter and 
weans the greatest number of pups. Ob- 
servations indicate that any delay in whelp- 
ing is critical to the viability of the new- 
born pup. The inexperienced young female 
(1 to 2 years old) tends to delay delivery by 
spending several hours “nesting’’ or pre- 
paring to whelp. Although the older female 
(over 4 years) tends to spend a minimum 
time in “nesting,” she experiences a delay 
in presentation of the litter. Older females 
commonly require eight to 12 hours, from 
the onset of labor, to complete whelping. In 
contrast, the 3-year-old dam usually com- 
pletes whelping in less than four hours. 
Partial-to-complete dystocia at this age was 
exceedingly rare in this colony of dogs. 

In terms of reproductive performance, 
the 3-year-old dam compares favorably in 
maturity with women between 25 and 29 
years of age.*® The life span of the dog and 
that of the pig were found comparable.** 
Like the dog, the sow reaches maximum re- 
productive performance at 3 years of 
age.21.28,29 

In discussing fertility in relation to ma- 
turity in animals, Winters® states, “Every 
breeding female rises from infertility to 
increased fertility, usually reaching the 
peak early in her full maturity, and then 
gradually declines until she is again infer- 
tile.” Although animals do not show the 
characteristic “change-of-life” signs expe- 
rienced by women in middle age, in the 
aging dog the anestrus periods lengthen, 
fertility decreases, and mortality of the 
young increases. The senile dog may be 
completely infertile. 

The trend (graph 2) suggested that pup 
losses above 20 per cent might be explained 
by the age of the dam. However, even the 
3-year-old dam lost 20 per cent of her pups. 
This loss was the result of a number of fac- 
tors (graph 1). A brief discussion of the 
extent and significance of each factor fol- 
lows: 

1) A few malformations were observed. 
The most apparent of the lethal congenital 
defects observed were adactylia and tho- 
racic or abdominal fissures. These condi- 
tions have been observed both separately 
and together in individual pups. Two pups 
exhibiting adactylia and ventral fissures 
(fig. 2) were whelped in a litter with 3 
normal pups. Of 1,157 pups, only these 2 
suffered from this combined congenital de- 
fect. 

2) Excessive licking, lactation failure, 
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and cannibalism have been seen occasion- 
ally. A dam may lick to excess 1 or 2 pups 
in her litter. The 9 cases observed in this 
colony involved lesions of the external geni- 
talia. The lesions became so extensive as to 
prevent urination, and the puppies appar- 
ently died from uremia. A few died from 
inanition when their dams failed to lactate. 
Most dams, however, produced an ample 
supply of milk. The female in this colony 
averaged nine functioning glands and 4.95 
pups per litter (table 2), almost two mam- 
mae per pup. There was no explanation for 
the cannibalism observed in four litters; 
the dams partially or completely devoured 1 
to 3 puppies from their litters. 

3) Climatic conditions affect puppy losses. 
Cold may be a contributing factor.*’ Our 
study, covering a four-year period, indi- 
cated that approximately as many pups 
died from heat as from cold. The 234 litters 
(table 2) were studied in respect to cli- 
matic variations during various seasons 
(table 3). 

Monthly climatic variations did not coin- 
cide with fluctuations in pup mortality; 
mortality was lowest in May (15.8%) and 
highest in February (39.1% ). However, the 
months preceding and following May and 
February showed higher and lower pup 
mortalities, respectively. 

On the other hand, puppy deaths did co- 
incide with sudden diurnal changes in 
climatic conditions. For example, on one 
summer day when the temperature rose 
abruptly to 106 F., 18 per cent of the pups 
in the breeding colony died from heat 
stroke. Fatalities were independent of litter 
size, and only pups between 8 and 21 days 
of age succumbed. Evidently they at- 
tempted to seek a cooler area and were 
unable to return to their litter nest after 
direct exposure to the sun. Similarly, a 
sudden change to cold weather resulted in 
increased losses. The highest puppy losses 
(34.3%) were observed during the fall 
(table 3). In this area, fall is characterized 
by comparatively rapid changes in tempera- 
ture; a warm day may be followed by a cold 
night. Mortality seemed to coincide with 
sudden diurnal changes in climatic condi- 
tions more than with seasonal variations. 
This may explain the lack of correlation 
between puppy losses and seasonal varia- 
tions seen in this study and in others.* 

4) Disease was responsible for 29 
(8.5%) of the pup deaths observed in this 
study (table 1). The presence of disease 


was determined by clinical, postmortem, or 
histological studies. There were 14 deaths 
from pneumonia, 8 from infectious canine 
hepatitis, 5 from septicemia, and 2 from 
distemper; there was not a large number 


TABLE 3—Seasonal Puppy Mortality 


Pups Pups Mortality 
Season Litters whelped weaned (%) 
Winter 52 260 185 28.9 
Spring 76 378 274 27.5 
Summer 62 303 216 28.7 
Fall 44 216 142 34.3 


of losses from any one disease. The possi- 
bility of an epizootic cause of neonatal 
losses had been investigated® but other fac- 
tors seemed of more importance in a breed- 
ing colony. 

5). Parasites caused a few pup fatalities 
(table 1). Pups in about half the litters 
were found to have a_ light-to-moderate 
infection of ascarids. Nine which died from 
a heavy infection of Tovocara canis had 
pale mucous membranes, moderate ascites, 
and 10 to 20 ascarids in the digestive tract. 
Ancylostoma and coccidia species were 
identified but did not cause death or failure 
in weight gains. 

6) Accidents (table 1), largely due to 
faulty equipment or neglect on the part of 
the caretakers, claimed 20 pups. Although 
these causes were removed, they serve to 
illustrate the wide range of factors con- 
tributing to pup mortality. 

7) One of the most insidious causes of 
puppy deaths is “bitch-culling,” 1 or 2 pups 
in an occasional litter being pushed aside 
by the dam for no apparent reason. The 
abandoned pups show no visible lesions. 
Such cases were included in table 1 with 
the undetermined causes of death. 

If we consider that pup losses are due to 
a variety of causes, the question arises of 
how many fatalities should a research or 
commercial dog-breeding colony expect. 

A 34 per cent loss,’ to 8 weeks of age, 
from 93 litters produced over a five-year 
period and a 32.1 percent loss®*? from 52 
litters during a one-year period have been 
observed. In this study, a 29.4 per cent 
mortality (table 2) occurred from 234 lit- 
ters over a four-year program. Thus, those 
conducting a dog-breeding program should 
expect approximately a 30 per cent loss in 
pups to the weaning age. Actually, the au- 
thor believes that a mortality of only 20 
per cent is possible. In this colony, losses 
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were reduced to 20 per cent by culling dams 
at 4 years of age. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1) The bitch to be bred should remain 
with the male for a limited time. Prolonged 
association of females in various stages of 
estrus with males decreases sexual desire 
on the part of the male. 

2) The whelping female is primarily con- 
cerned with finding an area which provides 
seclusion and protection from intruders. 

8) Whelping should be completed within 
four hours from the onset of labor; any 
delay in delivery is critical to pup viability. 

4) Neonatal deaths account for about 
one third of pup losses to the weaning age. 

5) The age of the dam is important in 
relation to pup production; in the Beagle, 
the optimum age is 3 years. Of the 29.4 per 
cent pup losses observed, approximately one 
third could be accounted for by the age of 
the dam. 

6) About two thirds of the losses to 
weaning age were attributed to a number 
of causes: malformations, default of the 
dam, exposure, disease, parasites, accidents, 
and bitch-culling. 

7) A dog-breeding colony can expect to 
lose 30 per cent of the pups to the weaning 
age. Culling dams at 4 years of age can 
reduce the losses. 
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Fertility and Infertility in the 
Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox, 


Aspirin and thyroid extract have several 
actions in common; in animals with myxo- 
edema, both increase oxygen consumption 
and decrease the serum colostro] and hemo- 
dilution. They both produce metabolic 
stimulation but not of the same kind.— 
Nature, Aug. 4, 1956. 
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The Effect of O-Diazoacetyl-L-Serine (Azaserine) on the 
Pregnancy of the Dog 


A Preliminary Report 
MARK H. FRIEDMAN, D.V.M. 


THE DRUG, o-diazoacetyl-L-serine (azaser- 
ine), 0 

” 

N,CH-C-O-CH,-CH-COOH 
NH, 

is an antimetabolite with a wide range 
of biological effects in animals, _in- 
cluding man.*-* It inhibits the growth 
of transplantable tumors in rats and 
mice* and produces developmental ab- 
normalities in the chicken® and fat em- 
bryo.' 

It has been found to inhibit the de novo 
synthesis of purines which results also in 
inhibition of nucleic acid synthesis.*° 

Its toxic effects have been examined in 
several species of animals including the 
mouse, rat, dog, and man.* The lethal dose 
is in the range of 10 to 50 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight for five days; in man, 10 
mg. per kilogram daily for ten days will 
usually cause severe oral lesions.’ 

Besides its teratogenic effects, the rat 
embryo was reported to be extremely sensi- 
tive to the drug administered after implan- 
tation had occurred and through the 
twelfth day of gestation.’ Single doses of 
2.5 mg. per kilogram intraperitoneally 
caused fetal resorption in more than 50 per 
cent of the embryos, in contrast with an 
l.d.,o of 80 mg. per kilogram following a 
single dose for the maternal host; thus, the 
fetus is 25 times as sensitive as the mother 
to O-diazoacetyl-L-serine. It was, therefore, 
of interest to determine the effect of the 
compound on the canine fetus. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Seventeen mongrel bitches, 1 to 5 years old, 
were selected for this study. They were fed a ra- 
tion of horse meat, a dry commercial complete 
diet, milk, and vitamin supplements; they were 
housed in individual cages and were exercised in 
common runs. All were observed daily and signs 
of proestrus and estrus were recorded. 
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They were bred to 1 of 4 proved fertile males 
on two consecutive days during the eleventh to the 
seventeenth day from the start of proestrus and 
were recorded as 0 days pregnant from the time 
of the first observed mating. 

O-diazoacetyl-L-serine, a white, crystalline pow- 
der, was dissolved in saline before each injection. 
The routine treatment consisted of administering 
5 mg. per kilogram of the compound intramuscu- 
larly daily for three days (table 1). 


TABLE !—Time of Treatment After Mating 


O-diazoacety!-L-serine 
(5 mg./kg., 3 days) 
No. of dogs Days after mating 


n 


Presumptive evidence of pregnancy could be ob- 
tained by palpation, beginning 19 to 21 days after 
mating, and the status of pregnancy was estimated 
by examinations twice weekly. 

At various periods of treatment, the dogs were 
anesthetized with pentobarbital sodium, the abdo- 
men opened, and the uterus explored. A section of 
one horn of the uterus with its implantation sites 
was removed in 12 dogs. The tissues were ex- 
amined grossly and fixed in formalin (10%) for 
microscopic study. Pregnancy was allowed to con- 
tinue in the remaining horn and stump. 


RESULTS 


The effect of O-diazoacetyl-L-serine on 
the 17 pregnant bitches is summarized 
(table 2). 

Of the 14 pregnant bitches treated, fetal 
development ceased in 13. The fourteenth, 
A275, upon laparotomy on day 27, had 11 
fetal implantation sites; five were removed 
with the right horn and six were left intact 
for further development. One apparently 
normal pup was whelped on day 63. 

Three of the 14, A270, B138, and B150, 
which were explored on the thirty-second, 
forty-second, and forty-fifth days, respec- 
tively, showed a hyperplastic endometrium 
with complete fetal resorption. 

Bitch A275, opened on day 27, showed 
nonmacerated fetuses. All fetal sites ob- 
served after 28 days of gestation were un- 
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TABLE 2—Effects of O-diazoacetyl-L-serine 
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5 mg./kg. Daily for Three Days, intramuscularly) on 
the Course of Pregnancies in Bitches 


Dog Weight Period of I 


No in kg. treatments Day fetal sites removed and fetal membranes Follow up 
A278 17.3 19-21 45 5-6 1 Resorbing Did not whelp 
Sites were confluent 
Bi50 12.27 19-21 45° Complete resorption Did not whelp 
Bi38 16.6 20-22 42° Complete resorption Did not whelp 
A270 13.75 20-22 32 Complete resorption Did not whelp 
B223 10.0 20-22 46° 6 Resorbing Did not whelp 
A272 16.0 20-22 45 1! 5 Resorbing Did not whelp 
A267 13.4 20-22 38 > 2 2 Resorbing Did not whelp 
Placenta still intact 
A259 21.4 20-22 31 1 0 The one fetus was not disturbed Did not whelp 
A223 19.1 20-22 30 7 3 Resorbing-placenta intact Did not whelp 
B220 20.0 20-22 28¢ 4 Resorbing Did not whelp 
A275 18.2 20-22 27 11 5 Nonmacerated Whelped 1 normal pup 


A260 14.0 21-23 46 6 2 Resorbing Did not whelp 

A234 20.0 21-23 No laparotomy performed Did not whelp 

B190 20.0 21-23 No laparotomy performed Did not whelp 

B 94 16.8 29-31 No laparotomy performed Whelped 10 normal pups 
on 61st day 

Bia 9.9 30-32 No laparotomy performed Aborted on 36th day 

Bill 16.8 51-53 No laparotomy performed Whelped 3 normal pups 


~ *Euthanized; #hysterectomy. 


dergoing autolysis, the fetal membranes 
also were in various stages of disintegra- 
tion. There was a range of one to 11 fetal 
sites in the 7 females where the count was 
recorded accurately. 

Of 3 bitches treated later in pregnancy, 
B94, treated on days 29 to 31, whelped 10 
normal pups; B111, treated on days 51 to 
53, whelped 3 normal pups; and B149 
treated on days 30 to 32, aborted on day 
36. She had a severe gastroenteritis from 
the sixteenth to the twenty-first day. It is 
not known whether the weakened condition 
of the animal or the drug, or both, was the 
cause of the abortion. 

In most females treated between days 
19 to 23, the uterine masses continued to 
enlarge until days 27 to 34. From the days 
35 to 40, it became evident that fetal 
growth had ceased; the uterine masses had 
lost their tone and felt soft and flaccid 
upon palpation. 


DISCUSSION 


The bitch is a monestrous, polytocous 
animal, having two breeding seasons in the 
year, approximately spring and fall. The 
proestrus period lasts about a week and 
passes imperceptibly into estrus which also 
lasts about a week. Ovulation occurs near 
the beginning of estrus but the ova are not 
mature for fertilization until several days 
later when the first polar bodies are shed. 
Breeding late in the heat period to insure 


on 63rd day. 


immediate fertilization of the ova is opti- 
mum in order to establish an accurate 
count of days pregnant.'*'*® Ninety per 
cent fertility, or better, can be expected 
with mongrel dogs."’ 

Attachment of the embryo to the uterine 
wall occurs approximately on the twentieth 
day after conception.'® In this study, treat- 
ment was given at this time. The duration 
of pregnancy is about 60 days. 

Pregnancy can be determined and fol- 
lowed by palpation starting at the twenti- 
eth day of gestation.”° 

Removal of the anterior portion of one 
horn of the uterus, including one or more 
fetal sites, would not be expected to in- 
terfere with the continued growth of the 
remaining viable fetuses. (This has been 
shown here and in subsequent work). The 
fertility and fecundity, however, may pos- 
sibly be lowered in the future breedings. 

A study to determine whether there will 
be any untoward effect on fertility or fu- 
ture pregnancies of the bitch after fetal 
death and resorption will be undertaken at 
the next breeding. 

The l.d.;, of O-diazoacetyl-L-serine for 
the dog is between 5 to 10 mg. per kilogram 
per day intravenously for ten days.* It was 
reported? that 6 out of 6 dogs receiving 10 
mg. per kilogram per day of the drug died 
on days 4 to 11 showing anorexia, emesis, 
progressive weight loss, hemorrhagic diar- 
rhea, ulceration of the buccal mucosa, and 
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jaundice. There was a consistent elevation 
of the hematocrit, a hypochloremia, and a 
hyperproteinemia, all probably because of 
dehydration induced by the anorexia, 
emesis, and diarrhea. A reticulopenia and 
lymphopenia was evident. 

On necropsy, there were no noticeable 
macroscopic changes, except jaundice in 1 
dog. Microscopic changes reported were 
nuclear and cytoplasmic swellings of the 
mucosal glands of the small intestines and 
colon, but less severe in the colon; submu- 
cosal swelling and hemosiderosis and fatty 
acid changes in the liver; and a diffuse 
pancreatitis. 

Dogs given 5 mg. per kilogram per day 
of the drug intravenously for ten days all 
survived. 

The animals responded to treatment in 
the same way as the group given 10 mg. 
but the intoxication proved less severe. 
Weight loss and reduced food intake were 
evident two to three days after the start of 
treatment, and persisted into the week fol- 
lowing the end of treatment. Al] dogs ap- 
peared well one month following initiation 
of treatment. 

The dose of O-diazoacetyl-L-serine for 
this study was a fraction of the l.d.,. for 
the dog. The only toxic symptom observed 
was an occasional anorexia which occurred 
after the second or third injection of the 
drug and lasted one to two days. 

No studies have been made, as yet, on 
any developmental defects of fetuses sur- 
viving various courses of administration 
of the drug. No studies have been made of 
treatment before day 19, nor have any vari- 
ations of the dose been studied, 

The present accepted field method of 
handling mismating in the bitch is to treat 
the female within one to two days after 
copulation with excessive estrogens. It is 
thought that this treatment prevents nida- 
tion. If pregnancy is well established, there 
has been considerable development of the 
corpus luteum, and then it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to terminate pregnancy by 
this method.*':?? 

High dosage of estrogens usually pro- 
longs the estrus of the bitch and causes 
other side reactions.** 

It is conceivable that this drug could 
be considered an effective adjunct to the 
_present methods of handling mismating in 
the bitch after further studies have been 
made along these lines. 


SUMMARY 


Of 14 pregnant bitches, treated with O- 
diazoacetyl-L-serine (azaserine) from the 
nineteenth to the twenty-third day of ges- 
tation, fetal development ceased in 13. In 
the other bitch, 1 pup survived of the 6 al- 
lowed to remain after a partial hysterec- 
tomy on the twenty-seventh day of gesta- 
tion. 

Partially and completely necrotic fetuses 
enveloped in disintegrating fetal mem- 
branes were evident when selected animals 
were examined by laparotomy during the 
twenty-eighth to the forty-seventh day of 
gestation. 

Apparently the fetus approaches the 
mother in its resistance to the drug some- 
time after the twenty-ninth day of gesta- 
tion. 
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Variations of Hog Cholera Virus 


In repeated tests, doses of 2 or 5 cc. of 
crystal violet glycerol (CVG) vaccine, pre- 
pared from regular hog cholera virus, pro- 
duced adequate immunity in all pigs when 
challenged with regular virus three weeks 
after vaccination. 

Similar treatments of like pigs in the 
same tests produced adequate immunity in 
only a part of the pigs challenged with 
variant hog cholera virus, fewer animals 
being protected by the smaller dose than by 
the larger dose. These immunogenic varia- 
tions occurred even though the infectivity 
titers 6f the variant virus used for chal- 
lenge was ten to 100 times less than the 
regular virus used for challenge. 

Doses of 2, 5, or 10 cc. of CVG vaccines, 
prepared from variant hog cholera virus, 
produced adequate immunity in only a small 
percentage of pigs challenged with regular 
or variant hog cholera virus. Low infec- 


tivity titers of the variant virus used for 
production of these vaccines may have been 
responsible for their low potency. 

The differences demonstrated by the use 
of these vaccines and viruses conform to 
the variations of immunogenic and anti- 
genic properties of the same or similar 
agents demonstrated in previous studies by 
the use of the simultaneous serum-virus 
method of immunization.—[C. N. Dale, M. 
R. Zinober, and J. P. Torrey: Variations 
(Variants) of Hog Cholera Virus. IV. Com- 
parative Potencies of Crystal Violet Glyc- 
erol Vaccines Prepared from Regular Hog 
Cholera Virus and Variant Hog Cholera 
Virus. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 
112-118.] 


Protection Against Rabies 

Veterinarians and others who may be 
frequently exposed to rabies should 
consider pre-exposure prophylaxis. The 
method recommended by a committee of 
the World Health Organization consists of 
small doses of chicken embryo vaccine or a 
few doses of tissue vaccine, then giving a 
single booster dose of vaccine after each 
bite exposure. The committee warns that 
in spite of the indicated value of antirabies 
serum following exposure, the possibility 
of a serum reaction requires sensitivity 
tests and may limit the use of serum to 
persons who are severely exposed. After 
cleansing the bite wound with soap and 
water, and cauterizing it with nitric acid, 
it is recommended that serum be injected 
around the site of the wound.—WHO Re- 
lease, Dec. 11, 1956. 


Canine Population of the 
United States 

Indications are that the nation’s dog 
population has passed the 25,000,000 mark, 
an increase of 2,500,000 since 1953. A 
definite trend toward purebred dogs is re- 
ported since it is important to know what 
the “cute” pup will be like when it matures. 
Although most owners of purebreds do not 
take the trouble to register their pets, it is 
calculated that perhaps one third of the 
dogs in the United States today are of 
pure lineage. Currently tops in popularity, 
according to registration figures, are the 
Beagle, Boxer, Cocker Spaniel, Dachshund, 
Chihuahua, German Shepherd, Collie, 
Poodle, Pekingese, and Boston Terrier.— 
News Bull., Gaines Dog Research Center. 
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Equine Diseases in Antiquity 


A. BARTON, D.V.M. 
Forest Hills, New York 


ALMOST ALL diseases of the organs of the 
horse that are classified today were already 
known and described many centuries ago, 
and it is remarkable that even their 


nomenclature has remained largely un-~ 


changed. 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 


Among the diseases of the digestive 
tract, the “Hippiatrica”’* mentioned ir- 
regularities in the first and second denti- 
tions, changes in adult teeth, abscesses of 
the gums, caries of the jaw, salivary cal- 
culi, and salivary fistulas as the sequelae of 
an abscess or unskilled surgical interven- 
tion. Tumefaction of the palate (lampas), 
common in foals, was treated by bleeding 
the palate. Care had to be taken to avoid 
the palatine arteries. Parotitis was thor- 
oughly studied by Apsyrtust who insisted 
that it was dangerous to open an abscess 
of the salivary gland, because this was fre- 
quently followed by a salivary fistula. Frac- 
tures of the mandible were treated by im- 
mobilization with hollow splints kept in 
place by bandages for 40 days. 

Vomition was distinguished from _ re- 
gurgitation which was due to pharyngeal 
angina. [Whether the vomition was asso- 
ciated with stomach rupture was not men- 
tioned. 

The colics described by Aristotle, differ- 
entiated from other abdominal pains, were 
classified according to their causes and le- 
sions. They occurred as a result of eating 
too much food or forage, from spoiled 
grain, water that was too cold or inferior 
in quality, or the presence of worms in the 
intestines. Even though the lesions were 
quite confused, intestinal congestion was 
readily recognized by its characteristics of 
violent abdominal pain, movement, rolling, 
sudden collapse, moaning, and sweating. 
The distention of the organs with gas was 


Dr. Barton is a smal! animal practitioner in Foresr Hills, 


Translated, edited, and modified from Leclainche, E.: 
Histoire de la Médecine vétérinaire. Office du Livre, Tou- 
louse (1936): 72-77. 

*The ‘“‘Hippiatrica’’ 
about 300-450 A.D. 

+Apsyrtus was a famous Byzantine veterinarian who 
lived about 300 A.D. 


was a Byzantine compilation dating 


given the picturesque name of tympanitis. 
In intestinal invagination (ileus), charac- 
terized by the violence of the pain associ- 
ated with the absence of all evacuation, the 
horse lay en its back and groaned. Volvulus 
(chordapsus) caused still more violent pain 
and stoppage of defecation, and it always 
terminated in death. 

The serious diarrheas, which were diffi- 
cult to identify and were accompanied by 
violent straining, sometimes caused pro- 
lapse of the rectum which was treated by 
scarification, warm water applications, pes- 
saries, and temporary sutures. 

Ascites, characterized by edema of the 
legs, chest, belly, inguinal region, cold 
tumefaction “which held the fingerprint,” 
and by the distention of the lower region 
of the abdomen, was differentiated from 
tympany by the latter’s resonant sound on 
percussion of the abdomen, Treatment con- 
sisted of tapping in the umbilical region 
either with a reed or a fistula centetalis, a 
fenestrated cannula, or by piercing holes, 
thereby permitting the liquid to flow out. 
Care had to be taken not to wound the in- 
testine. If the omentum herniated, the wall 
was sutured. 

The diseases of the liver, studied at 
length especially in the mule and the ass, 
are impossible to identify. Possibly, they 
constituted special forms of certain regions 
such as microbial or parasitic invasions or 
chronic plant intoxications. 


RESPIRATORY, URINARY, AND 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM DISORDERS 


Among the diseases of the respiratory 
tract, only those regions that were directly 
accessible were well observed. Polyps of the 
nose were considered common in Sarnates 
horses, in particular, and were treated 
either by excision or cauterization. Outside 
of glanders and strangles, the inflamma- 
tions of the mucous membranes correspond 
to local conditions in the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchi. 

The descriptions of pneumonia are ex- 
tremely confusing. By reading them one 
can appreciate the advantages which per- 
cussion and auscultation have brought to 
the clinic. The authors described every type 
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of bronchial and pulmonary condition to- 
gether: various pneumonias, purulent in- 
fections, glanders, and others. The major 
symptoms were put into their pathological 
places and the many aspects of dyspnea 
(anhelitus) and cough were classified. They 
were treated by fumigations, purgatives, 
and also by the strangest and most complex 
medications. 


There is plenty of proof that the difficul- . 


ties incident to urinary excretion were 
studied in great detail. Dysuria, stranguria, 
and ischuria were differentiated and con- 
sidered as specific diseases. The “urinary 
colics” were characterized by efforts at 
micturition and the various attitudes as- 
sumed. The treatments, so numerous that 
they belied their lack of efficacy, were 
irritant massage of the loins, fumigations 
under the belly, introduction of irritant 
agents (onion, salt) into the ureter, and 
massaging the full bladder per rectum. 

Calculi of the bladder and the urethra 
were dreaded because of the possibility of 
bladder rupture and were treated by mas- 
sage and even cystotomy through a per- 
foration of the rectum. Hematuria was 
treated by bloodletting, especially in ple- 
thoric subjects. 

The diseases of the central nervous sys- 
tem were studied only from the standpoint 
of their manifestations, which were phe- 
nomena of excitation such as delirium or 
epilepsy, and contractures such as tetanus 
or paralysis. Delirium accompanied certain 
diseases such as rabies. It was continuous 
or intermittent and often terminated in 
death. It caused depression of the sensory 
mechanism and locomotor disorders (dizzi- 
ness). 


TETANUS, PARALYSIS, 
REPRODUCTIVE DISORDERS 


Tetanus was well known but was con- 
fused with freezing, which commonly oc- 
curred when armies went through moun- 
tainous places in the winter. Apsyrtus was 
the first to acclaim the etiology of trau- 
matic tetanus which followed nail punc- 
tures of the foot, groin wounds (castration 
tetanus?), or burns. The anterior localiza- 
tion with trismus of the jaws was more 
serious than lumbar contraction (opisthoto- 
nos). The therapeutics were of uncertain 
origin and were not consistent. They in- 
cluded laying the animal on fresh manure 
or on warm sand, application of hot baths 
to raise the temperature (all supposed to 
be for freezing), cauterization of the 


wounded regions, and bloodletting. The 
paralysis affected the posterior part of the 
body, and whatever other part, and was 
either complete or incomplete (paresis). 

A form of paraplegia, characterized by 
unsteadiness of the hindquarters and by 
the expulsion of black, thick urine, neatly 
corresponds to myohemoglobinuria (azo- 
turia). It was, probably, the ensuing crural 
paralysis that Apsyrtus treated by point 
firing below the hip. 

Paralysis of the penis was treated by 
lecal irritation with scarifications sprinkled 
with vinegar, and friction with nettles. 
Orchitis of traumatic origin was treated 
with emollient poultices and, if it persisted, 
by bleeding the saphenous vein or by cau- 
terization of the scrotum. Inguinal hernia, 
common in old horses (Apsyrtus), was re- 
duced by taxis followed by a ligature high 
on the cord. 

Uterovaginal prolapse was treated with 
the animal lying on its back. The herniated 
part was washed with warm water, scarified 
with a needle, and sponged with a mixture 
of wine and olive oil before it was replaced. 
A bladder, introduced into this re-estab- 
lished cavity, was inflated and tied; the 
vulva was sutured and, ten days later, the 
bladder was deflated and removed. 
DISEASES OF THE EYE AND SPINE 

The diseases of the eyes of man were 
commonly mentioned in antiquity. They 
seem to have been common among all the 
peoples of Asia, Egypt, and the Aegean 
shores. Ophthalmia epidemics prevailed 
among the populations, especially among 
the slaves. All the sequelae were mentioned, 
and the proportion of blind people was 
considerable. Thus, hippiatrists must have 
been in possession of a good deal of oph- 
thalmic documentation. In fact, all the con- 
ditions we know today were described. 

Entropion in both man and animals was 
treated in two ways: a flap of skin, some 
distance from the border of the affected lid, 
was cut out and the wound edges were 
sewed together; or the lid was deeply cau- 
terized in such a way that the contraction 
of the scars would put it back in place. 
Conjunctival growths (granuloma conjunc- 
tivitis?) were split, excised, and cauterized. 
Corneal growths (pterygia) were picked 
up with a levator and removed, taking care 
not to damage the cornea. Corneal ulcers 
and staphylomas were described and 
treated. Mydriasis was known, and also 
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amaurosis, which was characterized by a 
dilation and paralysis of the pupil without 
power of adaptability. 

Among the internal ophthalmias, a form, 
characterized by its intermittent occur- 
rence (lunaticus oculus), positively corre- 
sponds to periodic ophthalmia. It was 
treated with hot fomentations, bleeding the 
angular vein of the eye, collyria, and cau- 
terization of the temples. 

Cataracts were removed by cperation. 
After the horse was starved, it was cast 
on soft ground and its head was firmly tied. 
Then a special knife (paracenterium) was 
inserted into the eye, making sure to avoid 
injuring the ciliary body, and with the 
point the white mass was lowered backward 
and downward, care being taken that it 
would not rise when it was released. If the 
operation were successful, the eye became 
transparent and vision was restored. The 
horse was kept on a special diet in order 
that the movements of the jaws would not 
loosen the lens from its attachments. (Just 
what this diet was, and how long it was to 
be administered, are not mentioned.— 
Translator. ) 

The local inflammatory conditions of the 
vertebral column (nuchal disease, saddle 


gall, back and loin injuries), which were 


due to various trauma (blows, harness 
wounds), were treated by poultices. The 
abscesses were opened with a knife or, 
better still, with a cautery. 


DISORDERS OF THE LEGS AND FEET 


Many chapters were written about the 
pathological conditions of the legs. 

Luxations were studied in great detail 
by the Greeks and many therapies were 
gleaned from human medicine. Even though 
ruptured ligaments were incurable, dis- 
tended joints could generally be treated. 
The attachments of the patellar ligaments 
were well described, as well as the methods 
of reducing patellar luxations. In recur- 
rent luxations of the patella, line firing 
was indicated. 

Not much was known about articular in- 
flammations. On the other hand, lesions of 
ligaments and tendons were specifically 
treated. Sprain of the fetlock joint, charac- 
terized by lameness, the attitude assumed 
by the foot, heat, and local pain, was 
treated with bandages and local bloodlet- 
ting. In nonspecific fetlock lameness, 
tenotomy was practiced, in addition to the 
application of an apparatus that immobi- 
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lized the region and gave a partial support 
to the foot as it struck the ground. 

Laminitis, mentioned by Xenophon, was 
considered due to fatigue associated with 
eating food that contained too much barley. 
The pain caused the animal to walk only 
with extreme difficulty, to shiver, sweat, 
tremble, and the local vessels were hyper- 
emic. It might result in the loosening and 
falling off of the hoof. Treatment demanded 
the correction of the diet, many bleedings 
of the pasterns, counterirritations over the 
shoulders and the whole leg and, only later 
on, short walks. 

The superficial wounds of the foot, due 
to foreign bodies, necessitated only clean- 
ing the foot and applying copper sulfate 
powder to it. If the wounds were deep, 
either the cornual layer was thinned and 
poultices were applied or the wounded parts 
were burned with a cautery. The foot was 
bandaged and covered with a boot. 

Contusions (corns), and all their compli- 
cations, commonly occurred in the dry and 
stony mountain regions. The source of foot 
infection was determined by the localiza- 
tion of pain, paring down the horny layer, 
and palpation. The most generally accepted 
treatment was to evacuate the pus as soon 
as possible, in order to avoid fistulas under 
the hoof. After dressing the foot, the boot 
was replaced and no treatment was given 
again until three days later. Suppurative 
conditions of the sole were treated by 
paring it in the same way that is done 
today, i.e., by making a circular incision 
with a special instrument, the circumci- 
sorium. 

The hygiene of the foot was of capital 
importance. The protective apparatus of 
the hoof did not seem to be well known by 
the Greeks, for they had only limited use 
for it. Apsyrtus characterized bad feet as 
those with soft and tender hoofs, and good 
feet as having hard and resistant ones. 
Above all, it was recommended that the 
floor of the stable (oakwood) be clean and 
dry. If the hoof became too dry, it was 
soaked with poultices and covered with 
body fat. The equilibrium was maintained 
and the growth of the foot was regulated 
with a knife or, better still, with a warm 
cautery. 

The Romans used boots with metal soles, 
that were attached to the hoofs by band- 
ages, or leather shoes (hipposandales, 
solea, calcea). Catullus spoke of the solea 
ferrea of the mule that would become de- 
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tached from the foot in the thick marshes. 
There were many types of these appliances 
as well as instruments, such as the knife 
(ferramenta concisoria) and pliers used in 
the preparation of the foot. A Roman sculp- 
ture shows a veterinarian holding a hippo- 
sandale and the handle of a farrier’s knife 
(hufmesser). 

The use of these complicated and costly 
tools was necessarily limited. We know 
how luxuriously shod were the horses and 
mules of the sovereigns of Imperial Rome. 
According to Dion Cassius, Pertinax, the 
favorite horse of Emperor Commodius, had 
golden shoes. Suetonius wrote that Nero 
did not travel with less than a thousand 
carriages drawn by silver-shod mules, and 
it is probable that the rich patricians more 
or less followed this example. It is possible 
that the shoe was used for war cavalries 
and in certain transports, but there is no 
proof that it was generally used. 

The mention of the aptatura pedum in 
the Edict of Diocletian can be applied to 
the preparation of the hoof for the fixation 
of the solea, and it can also simply mean 
the trimming of the foot, which was all the 
more necessary since it had less protection. 
This latter interpretation is the more 
probable one if the fact that the edict had 
only the current procedures in view is con- 
sidered, On the other hand, they usually 
had recourse to wrapping the feet in 
braided cord or reed grass, as Columella 
reported was done with cattle. 


Vesicular Stomatitis in Deer 

Recognition of an enzootic focus of 
vesicular stomatitis in the southeastern 
United States led to the establishment of a 
cooperative research project between the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station. Deer, 
among a number of other wild and domes- 
tic animal species, were found to possess 
significant antibody titers. Experimental 
infections in deer were, therefore, studied, 
in Georgia, to obtain more information 
about the clinical manifestations and dura- 
tion of the disease. 

Deer were found to be susceptible to 
vesicular stomatitis, infection being pro- 
duced by minute amounts of virus intro- 
duced intramucosally or intradermally in 
the mouth or feet. The disease varied from 
severe to mild or inapparent. Histopatho- 
logical changes resembled those seen in 
domestic animals similarly infected. Reiso- 
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lation of virus was possible only during the 
early stages of the disease and antibody 
response was rapid, yielding high neutraliz- 
ing titers in serum, 

It was concluded that deer are not impor- 
tant as reservoirs of infection but that, 
since their susceptibility is high, they may 
help to propagate seasonal epizootics. The 
disease could be fatal in wild deer depend- 
ing upon the degree to which it interfered 
with feeding and locomotion. The research 
findings agree with reports by residents of 
the enzootic area who have observed deer 
with sore mouths and feet.—[Lars Karstad 
and R. P. Hanson: Vesicular Stomatitis in 
Deer. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 
162-166. ] 


Effects of Environment on 
Leptospira Pomona 

The survival of Leptospira pomona out- 
side the animal body seems to be related to 
an interaction of several factors, including 
temperature, pH, moisture, the various 
constituents of soil and water, and the pres- 
ence of naturally occurring microorgan- 
isms. 

Temperatures below 7 to 10 C. or above 
34 to 36 C. and pH below 6.0 or above 8.4 
were detrimental to the survival of L. 
pomona, They survived longer at 7 to 10 C. 
in the lower pH ranges than in the higher 
and, conversely, for longer periods at 20 to 
26 C. in the higher pH ranges. Leptospira 
pomona was susceptible to both drying and 
slow-freezing, survival not exceeding one 
half hour in the former and two and a half 
hours in the latter. 

Moisture was extremely important, these 
organisms surviving from 30 minutes in 
air-dried soil to 183 days in soil supersatu- 
rated with water. They survived for less 
than seven days under simulated natural 
conditions and longer in stagnant pools 
than in moving water. However, the con- 
tinuous addition of small amounts of fresh 
water to stagnant pools increased the or- 
ganism’s survival time.—[W. Okazaki and 
L. Ringen: Some Effects of Various Envi- 
ronmental Conditions on the Survival of 
Leptospira Pomona, Am, J. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Jan., 1957): 219-223.) 


Young roosters which have survived 
whole body x-ray irradiation reproduce 
normally after a recovery period of ten to 
12 weeks.—Poult. Sci., Nov., 1956. 
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IN DOMESTIC animals, acute intestinal ob- 
struction, due to torsion of the intestine, 
occurs most frequently in the horse, in 
which it may account for 2 to 5 per cent of 
all cases of colic.’ It is rare in other spe- 
cies.? In cattle, acute intestinal obstruction 
usually results from intussusception of the 
small intestine, while torsion and strangu- 
lation of the intestine are rare. No record 
of torsion of the bovine cecum can be found 
in the literature but this condition was re- 
cently described. Torsion of the cecum 
occurs occasionally in the horse’ and in 
man.* 

The condition was observed in a Jersey 
cow, 8 years old, and in a Guernsey bull, 16 
months old. The cow had been treated four 
months previously for atony of the rumen, 
the cause of which could not be determined. 
There was no history of previous illness in 
the bull. 

The symptoms the owner had observed 
for 24 hours in the cow were inappetence, 
diminished milk flow, absence of feces, and 
colic, The latter was manifested by kicking 
at the abdomen, treading movements of the 
hindlegs, and restlessness. The cow was 
alert; temperature, 100.4 F.; pulse, 68; and 
respirations, 18 per minute. The mucous 
membranes were injected, there was a mod- 
erate degree of dehydration, and the ex- 
tremities were cold. Rumen motility was 
absent and no abdominal or thoracic pain 
could be detected. Mild tenesmus was ob- 
served and small amounts of tarry, mucous- 
covered feces were passed infrequently. 
Rectal examination revealed a tense fluctu- 
ating organ, apparently intestine, at the 
pelvic inlet just beneath the wing of the 
right ilium. It was elongated and extended 
downward, forward, and to the right until 
it passed beyond reach. Manipulation of the 
organ caused no obvious pain. The blood 
picture showed a mild neutrophilic leuko- 
cytosis. 

The owner reported that the bull showed 
inappetence and malaise for two days with 
diarrhea for three days previous to exami- 
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nation. He had a mild pyrexia and sup- 
pressed rumen function which were treated 
symptomatically. When again seen, three 
days later, there had been a serious deteri- 
oration in the animal’s condition. He was 
weak and had difficulty in rising. The tem- 
perature was 100.8 F.; pulse, 100; and 
there were signs of severe dehydration and 
shock. The respirations were accompanied 
by moaning, and the animal held its head 
to one side. Auscultation and ballottement 
of the abdomen revealed the presence of 
abdominal fluid. Tenesmus was not ob- 
served, although there was slight elevation 
of the tailhead. No feces had been passed, 
yet the rectum contained a small amount 
of mucus only. A distended loop of gut 
similar to that described in the cow could 
be palpated per rectum. 

In each case, the diagnosis was acute 
intestinal obstruction and surgical correc- 
tion was achieved by means of laparotomy 
through the right midflank. Upon opening 
the abdominal cavity of each animal, a 
distended segment of gut was apparent and 
a serosanguineous exudate drained from 
the ventral commissure of the incision. In 
the cow, the omentum had to be displaced 
anteriorly to expose the distended gut. In 
the bull, the omentum could not be seen, 
nor could it be found attached to the du- 
odenum, The distended gut was identified 
as the cecum which was then delivered 
through the incision. A torsion could be 
palpated at the proximal end of the cecum 
but, due to the marked distention, it was 
difficult to perform any corrective manipu- 
lations until] the cecal contents were evacu- 
ated. Cecotomy was performed at the tip 
of the organ to prevent contamination of 
the laparotomy incision. When the cecal 
contents had drained, the cecotomy incision 
was closed with a continuous Lembert su- 
ture. With the cecal distension relieved, it 
was possible to see the torsion. 

The gross lesions were similar in the 2 
animals but were more advanced in the bull. 
In both, the common mesentery in the re- 
gion of the torsion was edematous and hem- 
orrhagic, the smal] bowel was distended and 
congested and, in the bull, the mesenteric 
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lymph nodes were enlarged, congested, and 
edematous. The torsion was relieved by a 
270-degree, counterclockwise rotation of 
the distal portion of the cecum. The lapa- 
rotomy incision was then closed. 

The cow recovered uneventfully. She ate 
and defecated normally the day after the 
operation but was given oxytetracyciine, 
1.5 Gm. daily, for three days. The skin 
sutures were removed on the eighth day, 
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Fig. I—Right lateral ex- 
posure of the bovine ab- 
dominal viscera, illustrat- 
ing the relationship of the 
ileum, colon, and cecum. 
The omentum is reflected 
anteriorly, and the cecum 
has been lifted out of 
position. 


and she was normal and in good health 
three months later. 

In the bull, the relief of the obstruction 
was much more dramatic, copious amounts 
of watery feces being passed before com- 
pletion of the operation. He showed shock 
and severe dehydration, and was given 
blood (4,000 cc.) and Ringer’s solution 
(8,000 cc.) over a period of three days, in 
addition to the administration of antibi- 


Fig. 2—Exposure of the 
bovine abdominal viscera 
as in fig. 1. The cecum has 
been reflected ventrally to 
show its relationship to the 
colon and duodenum. 
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otics. By the fourth postoperative day, he 
commenced to eat and was bright and alert. 
On the fifth day, signs of an intestinal ob- 
struction recurred and laparotomy revealed 
that the cecum had again become twisted. 
The torsion was again corrected but the 
animal died 36 hours later. Necropsy re- 
vealed at least a 90-degree, rotation of the 
mesentery at its root, absence of that part 
of the common mesentery suspending the 
cecum from the colon, and no attachment 
of the omentum to the common mesentery 
in the region of the duodenum. 


DISCUSSION 


The bovine cecum is about 30 inches long 
in an adult. Its origin is usually located 
medial to the ventral extremity of the last 
rib, from which point it extends chiefly 
backward to the right side of the pelvic 
inlet where it terminates as a blind sac 
(fig. 1). The proximal part of the cecum is 
suspended within the common mesentery 
and is related to the colon dorsally, to the 
terminal portion of the ileum ventrally, 
to the omentum laterally, and to the rumen 
medially (fig. 1-4). The distal (caudal) 
third of the cecum is free, variable in posi- 
tion, and may be reflected forward so that 
it occupies a position dorsal or ventral to 
its proximal part.° 

Since only the terminal part of the cecum 
is freely mobile, this would seem to be the 
only part likely to become twisted. How- 
ever, when operated upon, both animals had 
an obstruction and distention of the small 
intestine, indicating that the colon or the 
ileum, or both, must have been involved in 
the torsion. This could not be confirmed by 
direct observation at the time. Twisting of 
the cecum in the cadaver does result in the 
occlusion of the ileum, a small loop of which 
is drawn across the cecum and included in 
the torsion. Attachment of the ileum to the 
ventral surface of the cecum extends fur- 
ther distally than does the attachment of 
the colon to the dorsal surface of the cecum 
(fig. 4). This accounts for occlusion of the 
ileum prior to the colon which may later 
become involved, but to a lesser degree. 

In the bull, the lack of normal suspension 
of the cecum from the colon and absence 
of the normal attachment of omentum to 
the greater mesentery probably predisposed 
to the cecal torsion and also to the rotation 
of the mesentery which was observed at 
necropsy. 

Diagnosis of acute intestinal obstruction 
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Fig. 3—Diagrammatic cross section of the bovine 


abdomen in the region of the cecum illustrating 
the suspension of the cecum within the common 
mesentery. 


should present no problem. Symptoms in- 
dicative of this condition include colic, 
scanty dark-colored mucoid feces, tachy- 
cardia, tenesmus, and the presence of dis- 
tended loops of gut on recta] examination. 
In more advanced stages, the abdomen may 
appear enlarged, due to intestinal disten- 
tion and due to peritoneal exudate. The 
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Fig. 4—Diagram illustrating the suspension of the 
cecum between the colon ebove end the ileum below. 
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latter may be detected by ballottement or, 
if any doubt exists, by abdominal paracen- 
tesis. As the obstruction progresses, symp- 
toms of shock and dehydration develop. 
These include a hidebound skin, dull sunken 
eyes, cold extremities, a weak pulse, and 
peripheral circulatory collapse. 

Differentiation of torsion of the cecum 
from intussusception, which is apparently 
the most common cause of intestinal ob- 
struction in cattle, would appear to be more 
difficult. Dark, tarry feces, as observed in 
intestinal intussusception, were not seen in 
cecal torsion.* Differentiation may possibly 
be made by rectal examination for, although 
intestinal distention occurs in a similar 
location in each condition, the enlarged 
cecum is more fluctuating and less turgid 
than an intussusception. 

Treatment should consist of immediate 
laparotomy and correction of the torsion. 
In view of recurrence of the condition in 
the bull, removal of the cecum should be 
considered. If shock or dehydration exist, 
it is most important that both the intra- 
vascular and extravascular fluids should be 
replaced by blood and by electrolyte-dex- 
trose solution. 


SUMMARY 


Torsion of the cecum is described in a 
cow and in a bull. Both were corrected by 
laparotomy and manipulation, The torsion 
recurred in the bull in five days, resulting 
in death. The cow made a complete re- 
covery. The symptoms, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment are discussed. 
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Repair of Ruptured Bovine Uterus by 
Laparotomy.—After a relatively easy ex- 
traction of a schistosomus reflexa fetus 
from a 4-year-old cow, the dorsal wall of 
the uterus was found to have a transverse 
tear 8 to 10 inches long. An 8-inch vertical 


incision was made high in the left flank, 
both hands were inserted, and the uterus 
was repaired, using four strands of dou- 
bled No. 1 catgut in a close, continuous 
suture through the peritoneum and muscu- 
lar wall of the uterus. The suturing was 
done with the right hand while the fingers 
of the left hand were inserted through the 
uterine wound to hold the edges in appo- 
sition. Penicillin was used on the uterus 
and sulfanilamide on the flank wound, 


which was then sutured. When the sutures 
were removed nine days later, the cow was 
in good health, and giving 6 gal. of milk 
daily. —Vet. Rec., Nov. 24, 


1956. 


Renal Lesions Associated with Preg- 
nancy.—The two factors chiefly responsi- 
ble for physiclogical changes in the kid- 
neys and ureters of 90 per cent of 
pregnant women are hormones that control 
the course of pregnancy, and pressure of 
the gravid uterus on the ureters at the 
pelvic brim (the latter does not occur in 
quadrupeds). The hormonal influence pro- 
duces dilatation, atony, and reduced irrita- 
bility of smooth muscles in the entire 
upper urinary tract.—J.Am.M.A., Dec. 8, 
1956. 

Mycotic Abortion in a Cow.—A cow, 6 
years old, aborted a 4-month fetus after 
requiring several artificial inseminations 
following an abortion at the fifth month of 
the previous pregnancy. Tests and cultures 
produced no evidence of pathogenic bac- 
terial infection but Aspergillus niger was 
repeatedly cultured from fetal specimens. 
Transmission from cow to cow would seem 
to be excluded.—Brit. Vet. J., Oct., 1956. 

Sex Determination by Selected Sperma- 
tozoa.—It was assumed that  female- 
producing spermatozoa, with a large X- 
chromosome, would have a greater volume 
or density than the male-producing ones, 
but this difference, if present, was ob- 
scured by the increasing size of the cells 
during maturation. Bull semen, in which 
only 5 per cent of the sperm were retained 
after centrifugation, in one experiment, 
was used to inseminate 24 cows. Of the 11 
calves produced, all were males; in the 
control group, 3 were males, 6 females. 
In an earlier experiment, the sex rate was 
not affected —Nature, Sept. 1, 1956. 
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Observations on Transmissible 
Canine Venereal Granuloma 


CAPT. GEORGE T. WOODS, V.C., U.S.A.F. 
Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa 


During 1956, 7 dogs with venereal granu- 
loma were presented to the author for ex- 
amination and treatment. The usual history 
was that drops of blood had been coming 
from the penis of the affected animal for 
three to five days. The dogs, 1 Spitz, 3 
German Shepherds, and 3 of mixed breed- 
ing, varied in age from 2 to 7 years. All 
had a history of long absence from home 
but no proved exposure to infected females. 

By retracting the sheath, the fragile and 
vascular growths were exposed (fig. 1) on 
the prepuce and penis. In most cases, a 
pedunculated attachment was present, ex- 
cept for those occurring on the penis, which 
usually had a larger base attachment. 

Surgical removal in all cases was success- 
ful. Silk sutures were more satisfactory 
than catgut. Antiseptic ointment was 
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Fig. 1—Photograph of the cauliflower-like tumorous 
growths present on the mucous membrane of the 
dog's penis and prepuce. Some of the tumors were 
pedunculated, while others had a broader attachment 
at the base. All growths were vascular and exuded 
serum and blood. 


placed in the sheath until affected areas 
were healed. In 1 dog, there were numerous 
foci of widely scattered, small masses. No 
attempt was made to remove them. They 
did not develop further and it is surmised 
that spontaneous regression followed. It 
had been reported that spontaneous disap- 
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Fig. 2—A section of the canine venereal tumor show- 
ing it to be composed of polyhedral mononuclear 

Is. The cells are relstively small, with limited 
cytoplasm. In the proliferative phase of the tumor, 
numerous mitotic figures are seen. H & E stain; x 500. 


pearance may occur, with or without ul- 
ceration, and that immunity follows. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 
Tissue from one specimen was for- 
warded to the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology for study; their report follows: 

This particular neoplasm is interpreted as a 
transmissible venereal tumor and not a counterpart 
of the malignant lymphoma as seen in man, which 
also occurs in the dog. It has been variously in- 
terpreted as lymphosarcoma and reticulum cell 
sarcoma but the exact nature of the cell type must 
still be considered debatable. This type of tumor 
rarely metastasizes, may undergo spontaneous re- 
gression and usually produces an immunity to itself 
in recovered dogs. It is naturally transmitted by 
coitus and has been sucessfully transmitted ex- 
perimentally only by the use of viable cell trans- 
plants. 

Prior study of tissue from the same dog 
by a pathologist was also made. The report 
stated the tissue “shows a unicellular tumor 
composed of small cells of the size of lym- 
phoblasts in nests and masses beneath the 
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epithelium. Small lymphocytes are scattered 
along the vascular and fibrous septa. The 
tumor resembles a reticulum cell sarcoma 
of humans or a malignant lymphoma. It 
does not resemble a mast cell tumor of dogs 
and the pattern, while compatible with 
seminoma or melanoma, is not quite right 
for either.” 


Toxoplasmosis and Mongolism 

Approximately one child in 600, in Den- 
mark, is a mongol. Heredity is believed not 
to be a factor. Three cases of mongolism 
were associated with toxoplasmosis, which 
suggests that others may be also. Mongol- 
ism is believed to be due to infection 
during the first three months of gestation. 
(Women in early pregnancy are warned to 
avoid contact with any animals.)—J. Am. 
M.A., Dec. 1, 1956. 

Hormones Recovered from Feces.—Es- 
trogens were found in the feces of sheep 
after diethylstilbestrol had been given sub- 
cutaneously and from both sheep and cattle 
when these hormones had been fed as rec- 
ommended. However, the quantity was not 
sufficient to impair reproduction in gilts 
following such cattle.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 
1956. 

Hormone Balance and Litter Size— 
When gilts were fed alfalfa at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, their average litter 
size was increased by 1 pig over those fed 
the same ration without alfalfa, but with 
all known ingredients of alfalfa added. 
When stilbestrol was added to these ra- 
tions, it had no effect on the litter size of 
the gilts fed alfalfa but those not fed al- 
falfa produced fewer ova and had a higher 
embryo loss. This may indicate that some 
feeds contain enough hormones to disrupt 
normal embryo survival and that certain 
feeds, such as alfalfa, may prevent this 
harmful effect—Farm J., Dec., 1956. 


Effect of Sex Hormones on Roosters.— 
When groups of young roosters of breed- 
ing age were injected twice weekly with 
progesterone (20 mg.), or diethylstilbestrol 
(5 mg.), or with both drugs, their body- 
weights were not affected significantly. 
After 12 weeks, the birds were killed and 
the testes were examined. Progesterone 
depressed the mating behavior, the testes 
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weight, and the number of spermatozoa. 
With diethylstilbestrol alone or with pro- 
gesterone, mating behavior was not af- 
fected, testes weights were depressed, and 
no spermatozoa were present. Diethylstil- 
bestrol significantly increased carcass fat- 
ness.—Poult, Sci., Nov., 1956. 


The Insemination of Hens.—The main 
objections to large-scale artificial insemi- 
nation of hens have been the labor costs 
and the weekly disturbance of the birds. 
However, single-deck laying cages, 
which are being increasingly used, the 
hens are easily accessible with little dis- 
turbance, At first, the hens were removed 
from the cage for insemination. The bird, 
held in one hand in a horizontal position, 
was pressed against the operator’s side 
while fingers of the other hand were 
pressed above and below the vent to evert 
the oviduct. The second operator inserted 
a small (tuberculin) syringe into the 
everted oviduct but ejected the semen only 
after all pressure had been released and 
the oviduct had returned to the normal po- 
sition. 

In the new technique, the hen is left in 
the cage but her legs are pulled through 
the door or between bars so that the pos- 
terior portion of the sternum is pressed 
against some object such as the feed 
trough in the cage; the second hand is 
used to open the vent. With the latter 
method, two men can inseminate 350 hens 
an hour, 12 per cent more than when the 
birds are removed from the cage, and the 
fertility rate has been higher. Neither 
method has had an adverse effect on egg 
production.—Poult. Sci., Nov., 1956. 


Monovular Twin Chickens.—Twin fe- 
male chicks, at the nineteenth day of in- 
cubation and normally developed, were 
found in a single-yolked egg—a rare oc- 
currence.—World’s Poult. Sci. J., Oct., 
1956. 


Whale Meat and Mink Breeding—When 
two groups of mink, 30 females and 10 
males each, were fed the same ration ex- 
cept that one contained 42 per cent whale 
meat, the other 42 per cent horse meat, 
there was no significant difference in their 
sexual activity, fertility, size of litters, or 
weight of young at weaning time.—Am. 
Fur Breeder, Dec., 1956. 
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The Enhancement of Virus Pneumonia of Pigs by the 
Migration of Ascaris Suum Larvae 


Clinical Data 


NORMAN R. UNDERDAHL, M.S., and GEORGE W. KELLEY, Ph.D. 


IN RECENT YEARS, considerable interest 
has been stimulated by reports on the in- 
cidence of virus pneumonia of pigs (VP- 
P).*? Much of this pneumonia was former- 
ly believed to be caused by the migration of 
Ascaris suum larvae and was termed As- 
caris pneumonia. Betts,’ however, re- 
ported, in 1954, that massive numbers of 
migrating larvae in virus pneumonia-free 
pigs were incapable of producing lobar 
pneumonia, This report is substantiated by 
studies‘ in this laboratory by feeding infec- 
tive Ascaris eggs to disease-free pigs. Much 
pneumonia of swine has been attributed to 
the Pasteurella and pleuropneumonia-like 
organisms (PPLO) frequently isolated 
from pig lungs. Recent reports®* indicate 
that Pasteurella and PPLO are incapable of 
establishing in the pig lung without the as- 
sistance of VPP virus. These organisms 
were probably present as secondary in- 
vaders. 

The virus of VPP is an indigenous agent 
which can infect all’ ages of swine from 
newborn to adults. As an inapparent in- 
fection, it can persist indefinitely and can 
be isolated from lungs with and without 
macroscopic lesions.? Virus pneumonia has 
been experimentally produced® in naturally 
farrowed, virus pneumonia-free pigs. At 
this laboratory, VPP has been established 
in disease-free pigs taken by hysterectomy 
but without the severity observed in most 
field cases. The following is a report of an 
attempt to determine one of the factors 
which influences VPP, enhances the dis- 
ease, and produces the characteristic symp- 
toms and pathology which are often found 
in field cases. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Ascarid Larvae.—The infective Ascaris eggs 
came from worms obtained at an abattoir. The 
uteri were removed and minced with shears. The 
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eggs were separated by pressing the minced tissue 
through several thicknesses of gauze. The con- 
centrated eggs were then mixed with granular 
charcoal and incubated in a covered dish for 72 
days at 27 C. The culture was stirred frequently 
to aerate the mixture. Following the 72-day in- 
cubation, the mixture was stored at 4 C. 

Egg counts’ indicated that each gram of the 
charcoal and egg mixture contained 50,000 eggs. 
Therefore, for administration, 2 Gm. of the mix- 
ture for each pig was washed through a tea strain- 
er and the eggs concentrated by centrifugation. 
The concentrated eggs were resuspended in 10 ml. 
of water, counted, and treated with 1,000 units of 
penicillin and 1,000 ug. of streptomycin per mil- 
liliter. 

The egg suspensions were administered by stom- 
ach tube and a 20 ml. hypodermic syringe, fol- 
lowed by rinsing to assure the full 100,000 egg 
dose per pig. The egg culture used was 83 days 
old for trial 1 and 111 days for trial 2. Eggs fed 
to mice prior to each trial produced pneumonia. 

VPP Virus.—Strain NB12, isolated in this lab- 
oratory from lung material obtained from a Ne- 
braska farm pig brought to the University for 
diagnosis, was used throughout the experiments. It 
had been passed serially 12 times by intranasal in- 
stillation in disease-free pigs. 

In preparation for inoculation, the VPP-infected 
lung material was minced with ground glass in a 
mortar, diluted 1:10 by weight with a buffered 
salt solution, centrifuged at 3,000 r.p.m. for 30 
minutes in a refrigerated centrifuge, and the 
supernatant treated with 1,000 units of penicillin 
and 1,000 ug. of streptomycin per milliliter at re- 
frigerator temperature for one hour. This material 
was then diluted 1 to 1,000 and 5 ml. was given 
intranasally with the pig under light ether anesthe- 
sia. The virus material was protected from the di- 
rect light by wrapping the test tubes with black 
paper. 

The test pigs were taken by hysterectomy and 
kept in individual isolation units throughout the 
experiments.” They were fed a maximum of 12 
oz. per day of a maintenance ration of milk, chick- 
en eggs, and minerals which permitted fair growth 
but no storage of fats. 

The pigs were observed several times daily until 
necropsy three weeks after virus inoculation. 


RESULTS 


A diagrammatic comparison of two sepa- 
rate trials is shown (fig. 1). Two of the the 
4 virus control pigs (VPP only) had lesions 
typical of the lung consolidation found in 
disease-free pigs inoculated with virus of 
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1—Diagrammatic comparison showing the intense pneumonia following migration of Ascaris 
suum through VPP-infected pig lungs. 


Fig. 


VPP. These lesions were small, clearly de- compared favorably with other pigs under 
fined, and plum colored. The other 2 virus — similar conditions. 

control pigs showed no lung lesions, The The 7 pigs receiving Ascaris eggs fol- 
pigs receiving VPP virus alone did not lowed five days later with VPP virus (As- 
cough or show symptoms and their growth caris + virus) showed approximately a 


Fig. 2—Photograph of lungs typical of pigs given virus only (left) and of pigs given Ascaris and 
virus, showing the extended lesions and swelling of VPP enhanced by Ascaris migration. 
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tenfold increase in lung consolidation over 
the virus controls. The lungs of the pigs 
given Ascaris + virus were larger than the 
lungs of control pigs given virus or Ascaris 
only. This increase ranged from a slight 
swelling to two times normal with most of 
the lungs being approximately one and one- 
half times the size of either the Ascaris or 
virus control lungs. 

The pigs given Ascaris + virus, as well 
as the control pigs given Ascaris, coughed 
and thumped between the seventh and tenth 
days. At this time, they went off feed for 
one to two days then returned to normal 
and showed no more external symptoms. 
One pig given Ascaris + virus in trial 1 
died of pneumonia and on examination was 
found to have approximately 14,000 larvae 
in the lungs and trachea. No larvae were 
found in the lungs of the remaining pigs. 

The 4 control pigs given Ascaris only 
also thumped, coughed, and were off feed 
between the seventh and tenth days but at 
necropsy, three weeks later, no lung con- 
solidation was found. Several of the lungs 
had small pinpoint hemorrhages from the 
larval migration still visible on the lower 
tips of the diaphragmatic lobes. 

A photograph (fig. 2) compares the lungs 
from 2 pigs in trial 1. The clearly defined 
areas of consolidation and the marked 
swelling of the lungs of pigs given Ascaris 
+ virus are typical of those shown in both 
trials, 

The lungs from the pigs in trial 2 were 
examined bacteriologically and were found 
negative. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that it 
is difficult to experimentally produce the 
disease VPP in as severe a form as is found 
in nature. For example, 2 of the 4 pigs 
which received the virus only developed 
lesions typical of VPP. The remaining 2 
failed to develop any macroscopic lung le- 
sions. As reported,® this lack of correlation 
between presence and absence of lesions is 
not uncommon in VPP-infected pigs having 
poor growth and low feed efficiency typical 
of VPP. It has also been reported® that 
many lungs designated as grossly normal 
at necropsy showed changes typical of VPP 
microscopically. The typical natural disease 
is probably not produced by the virus of 
VPP alone but is caused by two or more 
agents. For example, the 7 pigs given VPP 
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virus during the Ascaris migration devel- 
oped a tenfold increase in the lung consoli- 
dation more nearly characteristic of the 
disease as seen in many field cases. 

The enhancement of virus by the migra- 
tion of larval A. suum increases the impor- 
tance of control measures for the herd with 
a history of ascariasis. Ascarids must be 
controlled to reduce the effect of VPP or 
any other agent capable of invading with 
them. The application of the new piperazine 
compounds,’® or other effective anthelmin- 
tics, represents a possible means of con- 
trolling A. suum by planned periodic treat- 
ment. In order to prevent spreading of the 
eggs, A. suum should not be permitted to 
mature within the host. About 70 days are 
required for A. suum to reach maturity. 
Thus, if the market pigs are treated at 2 
and 4 months of age and the brood stock at 
bimonthly intervals, the worms would not 
mature and no new eggs would be deposited 
on the soil. This program of planned treat- 
ment would lower the number of infective 
Ascaris eggs available and eventually elim- 
inate Ascaris from the herd. 

The intensified VPP plus the coughing 
caused by the migrating larvae may greatly 
increase the amount of virus made airborne 
to infect other pigs or the attendants, 
should the virus be pathogenic for man. 

The migration of larval A. suum through 
the pig lungs may be utilized in the isola- 
tion of the virus of VPP from the tissues 
or body wastes in both classic and inappar- 
ent infections. It might also be of value in 
establishing other respiratory agents both 
natural and foreign to the pig. Thus, the 
baby pig could be used as the experimental 
host for study of diseases for which there 
is currently no satisfactory host available. 
These studies, as previously suggested,® 
must of necessity be done with disease-free 
pigs raised in strict isolation. 


SUMMARY 


Experimental evidence indicates that pigs 
inoculated with VPP during the migration 
of the larvae of Ascaris suum through the 
lungs showed lung consolidation ten times 
as extensive as in pigs which received only 
VPP virus. The lung lesions of pigs given 
Ascaris + virus were typical of those seen 
in more severe field cases. It is, therefore, 
recommended that measures be taken to 
control ascariasis to reduce the effect of 
VPP. The use of migrating A. suum as an 
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aid for the isolation of VPP and other re- 
spiratory diseases is suggested. 
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The Clinical Picture of Salt 
Poisoning of Swine 


D. H. COX, Ph.D., and J. C. PITTS, B.S.A. 
Tifton, Georgia 


Swine with diagnosed or suspected cases 
of salt poisoning are occasionally received 
at this laboratory. Since the syndrome of 
salt poisoning resembles many of the dis- 
eases involving the central nervous system, 
it was considered desirable that a clinical 
test be found which could be used as a di- 
agnostic tool for salt poisoning. 

Both experimental and field cases of salt 
poisoning in swine have been described,' 
including the histopathological changes 
and the increase in the serum chloride and 
sodium levels. In another report,? no 
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change was noticed in chloride or sodium 
levels in the blood of swine experimentally 
poisoned with salt. A rapid increase of 
blood chloride was also found® in a rumi- 
nant given salt through a rumen fistula. 

Although the effects of high sodium chlo- 
ride intake on blood chloride and sodium 
levels in swine have been reported as differ- 
ing, it was believed that one or both of 
these indexes would be of value as a diag- 
nostic tool. Salt poisoning was, therefore, 
experimentally produced to determine its 
effect on the blood chloride and sodium 
levels. 


PROCEDURE 

In November, 1955, 6 pigs, ranging in 
weight from 15.5 to 54.5 lb., were placed on 
a ration of ground yellow corn (60 Ib.), 
ground oats (15 lb.), tankage (10 lb.), 
cotton seed meal (10 lb.), and alfalfa leaf 
meal (5 Ib.). A mineral mixture, consisting 
of equal parts of steamed bone meal, lime- 
stone, and sodium chloride, was given free 
choice to the control lot of 3 pigs. The other 
3 pigs were given only steamed bone meal 
and limestone in an effort to produce a 
sodium chloride-starved condition. Ample 
fresh water was available at all times. 

After three months on this regimen, the 
smallest pig on the sodium chloride-free ra- 
tion was deprived of feed and water for 12 
hours, then given 5 lb. of feed containing 
about 5 oz. (6%) of sodium chloride daily. 
The only water offered was that added to 
the feed to make a swill. This pig developed 
signs of poisoning and was killed after five 
days on the trial. The other 2 pigs were 
then treated in a similar manner, developed 
symptoms of salt poisoning, and were killed 
after 16 days on the trial. 

Blood was obtained‘ daily from all 6 pigs, 
collected in tubes containing dry potassium 
oxalate as an anticoagulant, and immediate- 
ly centrifuged. Determinations were made 
of the plasma sodium’ and chloride.* Hema- 
tocrit and leukocyte counts were made by 
the conventional methods. 


RESULTS 

The 3 pigs on the 6 per cent sodium 
chloride ration exhibited signs of salt poi- 
soning similar to those reported by other 
investigators, e.g., weakness, nervousness, 
teeth chomping, and stiffness in the hind- 
quarters. 

Blood Picture——The average plasma 
chloride and sodium values for the 3 poi- 
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TABLE |—Effect of High Sodium Chloride Intake on 
Plasma Chloride and Sodium of Pigs 

Sodium 


Chloride 
Pig No. mEq®*/liter mg.%* mEgq/liter mg.% 
(av. Sdays) 138.8 485.8 160.1 368.3 
2 (av. 16 days) 126.0 441.0 159.5 366.9 
3 (av. 16 days) 132.8 464.8 163.5 376.1 
Average 132.5 463.8 161.0 370.4 
Control average 101.1 353.9 135.6 311.9 


mEq=milliequivalents. #mg.% milligrams per 100 mil- 
liliters. 


soned pigs are tabulated (table 1). Their 
combined averages, when compared with 
the average plasma chloride and sodium 
values of the 3 control pigs, show an in- 
crease in both chloride and sodium in the 
experimentally poisoned pigs. This increase 
became apparent after one day on the high 
sodium chloride diet and remained elevated, 
with only slight daily variations, to the end 
of the trial. 

Throughout the trial, the hematocrit and 
leukocyte count values remained essentially 
normal. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Salt poisoning was experimentally pro- 
duced in 3 pigs. The symptoms resembled 
those reported by other investigators. 

Pigs fed a ration containing 6 per cent 
of sodium chloride showed an increase over 
the controls of about 30 per cent for plasma 
chloride, about 20 per cent for plasma sodi- 
um. 

These results suggest that plasma chlo- 
ride or plasma sodium, or both, may be 
useful, clinically, in the diagnosis of salt 
poisoning of swine and in differentiating 
it from other diseases with a similar syn- 
drome. 
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Arsanilic Acid Poisoning in Swine 


W. T. OLIVER, D.V.M., Ph.D., and 
C. K. ROE, D.V.M., M.S. 
Guelph, Ontario 


The sodium salt of arsanilic acid, first 
prepared in 1863, was the first organic 
arsenical to be used in experimental try- 
panosomiasis.? In common with other pen- 
tavalent organic arsenicals, it is toxic to 
protozoans, especially the more highly de- 
veloped forms, and its chief therapeutic 
application has been in sleeping sickness 
of man. 

In 1949, it was reported? that organic 
arsenicals promote growth when added to 
the ration of “normal” animals. Since that 
time, arsanilic acid has had wide use as 
an additive in poultry and swine feeds at 
various recommended levels, usually from 
25 to 45 p.p.m. The mechanism of growth 
promotion has not been explained; al- 
though reduction of the pentavalent arsen- 
ic acid to the trivalent arsenoso increases 
the bacteriostatic properties, it appears to 
destroy the growth-promoting factors. 
From this it would seem that growth pro- 
motion is a property of arsanilic acid 
which is independent of its ability to sup- 
press intestinal organisms. 

Originally considered to be virtually non- 
toxic, arsanilic acid was found capable of 
producing acute and chronic poisoning in 
man and animals. The lesions in animals 
vary with the species‘; dogs, for example, 
show mainly renal hemorrhages, whereas, 
in cats, the chief lesions occur in the brain 
and spinal cord. In animals as well as in 
man, arsanilic acid can produce blindness 
by degeneration of the optic nerve and 
retinal ganglia,®.* in addition to degenera- 
tive changes in brain tissue. It has been re- 
ported’ that optic lesions were produced 
by pentavalent arsenical compounds in 
which an amino or a substituted amino 
group was in the para-position to the 
arsenic. This effect was not observed when 
the arsenic and nitrogen were in the ortho- 
or meta-position. 


HISTORY AND CLINICAL DATA 


In January, 1956, a report of a disease 
in a herd of pigs, characterized by central 
nervous disturbances, was received at the 
Ontario Veterinary College. The affected 


From the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph. 
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animals consisted of three groups of 10 
pigs each which were penned in widely sep- 
arated areas in a barn. They ranged from 
50 to 150 lb. in weight and were receiving 
a commercial grower ration. The remain- 
der of the herd consisted of 70 mature and 
nursing swine which were maintained in 
the same barn. These were fed a sow or 
starter ration and were unaffected. Man- 
agement in the herd was excellent. 

The affected groups had appeared nor- 
mal until the introduction of a fresh batch 
of grower ration containing arsanilic acid. 
Within a week, signs of central nervous 
disorder began and progressively increased 
in severity over a four-day period. The 
animals exhibited varying degrees of inco- 
ordination, and some became blind. Con- 
sciousness, temperature, and appetite were 
not significantly affected. 

The ration was changed and within four 
days the symptoms alleviated. The condition 
appeared to have run its course in eight 
days and the affected pigs made uneventful 
recoveries. Some animals remained blind 
but the owner was able to bring all of them 
to marketable condition without undue time 
loss. No deaths could be attributed to the 
feed additive. 

One animal was slaughtered during the 
initial stages of the disease. No significant 
lesions were observed on gross examination. 
Detailed examination of the brain was not 
conducted, however. No pathogenic organ- 
isms were demonstrated in the spleen, 
liver, kidney, or ingesta. 


ANALYSES 

The arsanilic acid content of the feed was de- 
termined by the Association of Official Agricultur- 
al Chemists’ method. The same method, slightly 


TABLE !—Parts Per Million of Arsenic as Arsanilic 
Acid in the Rations and Livers of Pigs 
Grower 
Sample i Sample 2 Starter Liver 
450 660 0 


Sow ration 


modified, was used for the analyses of tissues. This 
technique is based upon acid aqueous extraction 
of the arsanilic acid and production of a colored 
complex by diazotization and coupling. Since other 
nitrogen-containing compounds, which may couple 
when diazotized, are present in feeds and tissues, 
values were established for “normal” samples. The 
fiducial interval (x*t 0.05(Sx)) for the liver 
was 10.02; for the kidney, 7.5+0.9, for the 
brain, 3.620.2; and for two nonarsenic-containing 
commercial rations, 22.5%1. These values were 
used as blanks and, where applicable, subtracted 
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from the results of the test samples. A T-test in- 
dicated that there was no significant difference 
between bovine and porcine brain, liver, or kidney. 
The total arsenic levels for each sample were 
determined also by the Gutzeit technique. The 
results are shown (table 1). 

DISCUSSION 

Toxic effects were produced within one 
week after feeding a ration containing ap- 
proximately 15 times the level of arsanilic 
acid recommended for growth promotion in 
swine.’ The symptoms observed in the pigs 
resembled those described in cats. 

It has been reported that the differences 
in effects correspond with the distribution 
of arsenic, Cats exhibit nervous symptoms 
and the arsenic is deposited mainly in the 
nervous tissue, whereas dogs show renal 
hemorrhages and, in this species, arsenic is 
deposited chiefly in the parenchymatous 
organs.*° If there is a parallelism between 
symptoms and tissue deposition, it would be 
expected that, in pigs, the highest arsenic 
levels would be found in the nerve tissue. It 
is regrettable that, in this case, the liver 
was the only organ submitted for toxicolo- 
gical analysis. 

Although the toxicity of the organic ar- 
senics is considerably lower than that of 
the inorganic forms, when absorption ex- 
ceeds excretion, the nonexcreted fraction is 
probably stored in a partially oxidized pen- 
tavalent form." It is still toxic and capable 
of causing cumulative poisoning, even 
though it is no longer parasiticidal. 


SUMMARY 


Pigs showed signs of poisoning after be- 
ing fed approximately 15 times the rec- 
ommended level of arsanilic acid for a 
week. The symptoms, lesions, and chemical 
analyses are discussed. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 
Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and accom- 
panying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


History.—A male Siamese cat, 3 months old, was lame in the right hindleyg. 
A plantodorsal radiograph of the hindlegs was taken through the region of the 
stifles. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Lateral luxation of the right patella of the cat. 
Comments.—The absence of inflammation and the degree of fixation found 


when surgical repair was performed indicated that this was probably a congenital 
anomaly. 


# 


Fig. 2—(a)This is a radiograph, lateral view, of the right stifle region. Notice the malposition of the 
patella (arrows); (b) a radiograph, lateral view, of the left stifle showing the patella in normal 
position. 


This case report was submitted by Dr. Schebitz, professor, Faculty of Veteri- 
nary School, Cairo University, Cairo, Egypt. 
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IN A PERIOD of 19 months, this writer has 
observed 13 cows with an allergic-type re- 
action apparently associated with cessation 
of milking due to approaching parturition. 

Usually, the allergic response developed 
18 to 24 hours after the cow was last 
milked. All affected animals showed severe 
urticarious lesions and most of them 
showed accompanying respiratory distress. 
The teats and vulva seemed to be especially 
affected. 

The condition has been observed in Jer- 
sey cows from 2 to 11 years old only. The 
husbandry practices have varied greatly. 
The usual pasture in this area is irrigated 
clover and rye grasses, mixed. The rations 
consist of cow beets, carrots, commercial 
grain mixes, alfalfa, oat, and clover-rye 
grass hays. Affected animals have not all 
been fed all of these feedstuffs, nor has any 
one of the mentioned feeds been a consist- 
ent part of their rations. With two excep- 
tions, this was the first time the cows had 
been affected. The condition has been seen 
in all seasons and in both pasture and stall 
feeding. 

The usual treatment has been 5 cc. of 
pyrahistine* intravenously and 5 to 10 cc. 
subcutaneously. After treatment, the re- 
spiratory distress usually subsides within 
one hour and the urticaria disappears in 
four to six hours. The condition of 1 cow, 
treated with 200 mg. of meticortent intra- 
muscularly, was worse after eight hours. 
When then given 10 cc. of pyrahistine in- 
travenously, her respiratory distress was 
alleviated in about two hours and the urti- 
caria subsided in about 12 hours. To date, 
no losses have occurred in treated animals. 
Milking alone gives no apparent relief. 
Three interesting case histories follow. 


CASE REPORTS 

Case 1.—On March 9, 1956, a cow showed 
this allergic response when she was being 
“dried up” but she responded to treatment. 
In approximately five weeks, she calved and 
immediately developed parturient paresis. 


Dr. Brewer is a general practitioner in Arcata, Calif. 

*Pyrahistine (thenylpyramine hydrochloride), Pitman- 
Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

+Meticorten (prednisone), Schering Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


An Allergic Condition in Jersey Cows 
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Her calf was removed and the cow was 
treated with 250 cc. of a mixed solution of 
calcium chloride (12%) and magnesium 
chloride (6%). About 12 hours later (18 
hours after calving), the client reported 
that “the cow has hives.” She was then 
given 5 cc. of pyrahistine intravenously 
and 5 cc. subcutaneously, 500 cc. of par- 
cal,** and was milked. She soon recovered. 

Case 2.—A first-calf heifer, which had 
been lactating about seven months, had 
gotten into the wrong field the night of 
July 21, 1956, and was not milked the fol- 
lowing morning. That evening, she was 
completely recumbent with severe dyspnea 
and extreme urticaria over the entire body. 
She was propped up and given 5 cc. of pyra- 
histine intravenously and 5 cc. subcutane- 
ously. In one hour, she was breathing 
easier, but it required 36 hours for the 
urticaria to completely subside. 

Case 3.—A cow,’ 8 years old, had milked 
without interruption for three successive 
lactations prior to 1955, At each approach- 
ing parturition, the owner had tried to stop 
milking her. Each time, she developed this 
condition in 24 to 36 hours but responded 
to antihistamine injections. 

One veteran cattle exhibitor stated that 
he had observed the condition on two differ- 
ent occasions while “bagging cows for 
judging” at the state fair. 


DISCUSSION 

Allergy is defined as a reaction which oc- 
curs when an antigen is administered par- 
enterally to an individual whose cells have 
been sensitized to this specific antigen.® 

Allergies are occasionally seen in cows 
but many recover spontaneously. Known 
causes of allergic responses include pollens, 
serums, drugs, various feedstuffs, oils, 
resins, and immunizing agents. These prod- 
ucts occasionally produce allergic responses 
in both domestic animals and man. Feed 
and management would seem to be 
eliminated as causes by the fact that the 
affected cows were on different feeds and 
that, to date, no farm has had 2 cows af- 
fected. Since the condition occurs through- 


**Parcal (borated calcium and magnesium gluconate 
with dextrose), Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
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out the year, seasenal influences and photo- 
sensitization likewise seem not to have been 
a factor. 

Its occurrence in Jerseys alone would 
seem to indicate some breed predisposition. 
Since Jersey cows usually produce milk 
slightly higher in protein content than 
other cows, it seems possible that when 1 
animal is not milked for an extended period 
of time, some of the milk protein within 
the udder could undergo changes and then 
be resorbed into the blood stream and 
trigger the allergic response. With two ex- 
ceptions, this condition has not recurred, 
suggesting that the sensitiveness is not 
permanent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An allergic condition is reported in 13 
Jersey cows 18 to 24 hours after they were 
last milked. 

The symptoms are severe urticaria and 
usually some dyspnea. 

Recovery is complete and rapid when 
antihistamines are given parenterally. 

Feeds, climate, age, and husbandry do 
not appear to be influential factors. 

The occurrence of the condition to date 
in Jerseys alone suggests that the higher 
protein content of their milk might be a 
factor. 
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The Hotis Test for Streptococci 

The Hotis test results on milk samples 
from individual quarters of cows in four 
herds were compared with the incidence of 
infection and types of microorganisms in- 
volved as shown by cultural and physio- 
logical tests. 

In a herd which was infected with Strep- 
tococcus agalactiae, the Hotis test detected 
82 per cent of the infected quarters. In 
herds which were free of Str. agalactiae, 
the Hotis test was of limited value in de- 
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tecting infected quarters. In three herds 
free of Str. agalactiae, most of the udder 
infections and clinical mastitis were due to 
Streptococcus uberis or Streptococcus dys- 
galactiae. Clinical mastitis developed from 
28 per cent of the established udder infec- 
tions as detected by bacteriological tests. 
[Ben T. Throop, E. W. Swanson, and J. O. 
Mundt: The Efficiency of the Hotis Test in 
the Identification of Streptococcie Infec- 
tions of the Udder. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Jan., 1957): 93-96. 

Aleutian Mink Disease 

This highly fatal disease which is con- 
fined almost entirely to mutations of the 
Aleutian-Sapphire mink, affects chiefly the 
liver and kidney. Once considered as pos- 
sibly being leptospirosis, it is now believed 
to be due to a virus which affects no other 
species, not even chicken embryos or lab- 
oratory animals. 

It is characterized by hemorrhage from 
the nose, mouth, and intestine, as well as 
by anemia and a lowered resistance to other 
infections. It can be differentiated at ne- 
cropsy from lipidosis, the chief cause of 
loss in mink, by the greatly enlarged spleen 
and by changes in the kidneys which are 
enlarged and often mottled with white 
spots. The liver is enlarged and brownish 
red whereas, in lipidosis, it is smaller and 
of an orange hue. The disease responds to 
no therapy whereas lipidosis, which is be- 
lieved to be a nutritional condition causing 
a fatty necrosis, does respond to treatment. 
—C. F. Helmboldt and E. L. Jungherr, 
Storrs, Conn. in Nat. Fur News, Deec., 
1956. 

Inducing Mutation in Viruses.—Known 
genetic changes in the chemical structure 
of viruses have been induced at the Uni- 
versity of California. This was done by 
making substitute chemicals available, al- 
tering the fundamental structure of the 
ribonucleic acid of the virus. The rate of 
mutation was about 1,000 times greater 
than normal and the mutants produced 
mutant offspring. This suggests the pos- 
sibility of treating disease with chemicals 
which would change pathogenic viruses 
into harmless ones.—Sci. News Letter, 
Sept. $, 1956. 
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ONLY CONDITIONS within the author’s per- 
sonal experience and causing, or nearly 
causing, incorrect diagnosis are described. 
They have been seen over almost two dec- 
ades and during the course of a few hun- 
dred rumenotomies. Some of the observa- 
tions have not, to the author’s knowledge, 
been recorded before. 

As certain tests for pain will be referred 
to often, their use will be discussed first. 
When the spinous processes are grasped 
tightly, the animal either curves the spine 
ventrally or strongly resists this tendency; 
(1) all the structures attached to the 
ventral surface of the spine are stretched, 
and pain in the spine or just below it will 
be aggravated as in spondylitis and 
nephrolithiasis; (2) the ventral abdominal 
wall will be tensed and pressure will be 
exerted on the organs in contact with or 
near it, e.g., in traumatic reticulitis and 
fracture of the sternum; and (3) the 
diaphragm will be fixed, resulting in an 
alteration in the breathing rhythm and 
bringing the accessory respiratory muscles 
into play. The nature of the grunting will 
thus change and the false impression might 
be created that pain is increased in the 
lower abdomen or chest, e.g., in myocardi- 
tis, - endocarditis, and pulmonary em- 
physema. 

Mild pressure on or behind the xiphoid 
process by means of a transversely placed 
pole has a local effect only, whereas hard 
pressure can be made to move the reticu- 
lum, liver, and abomasum, as well as caus- 
ing a dorsal spinal curvature. This helps 
in the determination of the seat of pain. 
As indicated, there is also a secondary 
effect on respiration by alteration of the 
weight distribution of the organs. When 
lesions in the abdomen are laterally placed, 
there will be no detectable effect as in 
lateral rumenal peritonitis. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF TRAUMATIC RETICULITIS 

The first consideration is to obtain a 
good history. This naturally varies as to 
whether the type of case is acute, subacute, 
or chronic. 


Dr. Hofmeyr is a general practitioner in Pretoria, South 
Africa. 


The Diagnosis and Differential Diagnosis of 
Traumatic Reticulitis in the Cow 


C. F. B. HOFMEYR, B.V.Sc. 
Pretoria, South Africa 
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Anamnesis.—In the acute type, the onset 
of symptoms is sudden. The animal grunts, 
has a capricious appetite, and the milk 
yield is significantly less. The onset of ill- 
ness may be a sequel to sudden, severe in- 
crease in abdominal pressure, as in parturi- 
tion. 

In the subacute type, the symptoms are 
similar but often less pronounced, with the 
result that the information given might be 
vague. 

In chronic traumatic reticulitis, grunting 
may be so slight as to escape the owner’s 
notice. The animal does not do well and 
gradually declines in milk yield and con- 
dition. 

Symptomatology.—In the acute type, the 
animal] is usually alert. Thoracic kyphosis 
and lumbar lordosis are seen. This may be 
so slight as to resemble normal conforma- 
tion. Grunting is noticed. Only if the pain 
is severe, does the animal express anxiety 
and distress. Stiffness of the forelegs and 
abduction of the elbows are often seen. 
This is to bring the secondary respiratory 
muscles into play to minimize the move- 
ments of the diaphragm, especially where 
the injury to the diaphragm is either ven- 
tral, anterior, or lateral. The appetite is 
capricious. A symptom, which is almost 
pathognomonic, is eating, even greedily, 
and then suddenly ceasing, followed by 
grunting. After a short while, this process 
is repeated. The pain is due to rumenal 
peristalsis initiated by mastication and 
deglutition. Regurgitation, sometimes so 
violent that the ingesta splashes against 
the wall, occasionally takes place. This 
probably occurs when the foreign body ir- 
ritates the area where the rumination re- 
flex is initiated. Bloating is occasionally 
found when there is a swelling in the 
neighborhood of the esophageal groove. 
According to workers at the Onderstepoort 
Veterinary Research Institute, eructation 
is always preceded by a relaxation of the 
reticulum so that the fluid level will fall 
enough to clear the cardia and permit the 
escape of gas. Adhesions of the reticulum 
can thus lead to bloating. Also, when the 
right ventral branch of the vagus nerve is 
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damaged, as can happen in traumatic retic- 
ulitis, bloating occurs. 

The temperature is usually normal but, 
if fever is present, it seldom exceeds 105 
F. and indicates peritonitis, The heart beat 
is normal, except when there is a slight ac- 
celeration due to great pain. Tachycardia 
exceeding 90 per minute without fever indi- 
‘ates a foreign body penetrating in the 
direction of the heart. If the pericardium is 
involved even slightly, the heart rate in- 
creases. The respirations continue to be 
normal, except when the rhythm is dis- 
turbed by grunting or the rate is increased 
by pain. The rumena] movements are nor- 
mal or decreased. In the former case, the 
consistency of the ingesta is normal and, 
in the latter, often doughy. Feces show 
similar variations. If grunting is synchro- 
nous with rumenal peristalsis, it excludes 
conditions in the differential diagnosis un- 
associated with the forestomach, Pinching 
the thoracic spine elicits grunting. The cow 
refuses to flex the spine and may even kick 
and jump. Pressure on the xiphoid process 
may exact the same response, or it may 
bring relief when the foreign body is trans- 
versely placed and the pressure eases the 
pain by increasing the side-to-side diameter 
of the abdomen. The differential blood 
count is of limited, if any, value. If made 
too soon after the onset, there is no re- 
sponse, neutrophilia may be transient and 
easily missed and, if neutrophilia is estab- 
lished, it can be due to infection elsewhere. 

There is no great difference between the 
subacute type and the acute type, except 
that the cattle in this stage are more prone 
to complications because of the longer ill- 
ness. 

In the chronic type, the majority of cases 
tend to pass beyond the aid of the veteri- 
narian due to complications. In uncompli- 
cated traumatic reticulitis, the animal’s 
state of body may vary between good and 
emaciation, the appetite showing variation 
related to the extent of the lesions. Milk 
production is markedly below normal. The 
danger always exists that further patho- 
logical processes may be set up, leading to 
death. In the uncomplicated case, general 
clinical signs are absent. Kyphosis is usu- 
ally pronounced and some stiffness of the 
forequarters may be detected. Tests for 
pain are resented. Spontaneous grunting 
can be produced by the tests. In another 
type of case, the animal may show vague 
symptoms of digestive origin only. Later, 
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signs of traumatic pericarditis appear. The 
reticulum is not sensitive in its upper half, 
in contrast to its lower half. These cases 
may be due to a high penetration of the 
foreign body. 

The Metal Detector——This instrument 
seems to have no place in the examination 
of the cow for traumatic reticulitis. If it 
indicates the presence of metal, it may be 
something harmless, and if it fails to re- 
veal metal, trauma could still have been 
caused by a sharp nonmetallic object. The 
metal detector also can not localize a piece 
of metal to determine whether it has 
pierced an organ. The clinician, therefore, 
still has to rely solely on his clinical judg- 
ment for a diagnosis. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


The following conditions are concerned 
in the differential diagnosis and each one 
may have grunting as a symptom. In all 
cases where local infection is suspected, 
the left kidney, the one within reach, 
should be palpated. Enlargement usually 
indicates glomerulonephritis, which often 
arises through the excretion of toxins 
formed in abscesses. This is supportive 
evidence of suppuration in the body. 

Conditions of the Spine.—Abscess of the 
Spine, Spondylitis, and Spinal Ankylosis. 
—When the animal walks, there is rigidity 
of the part of the spine affected, provided 
major nerves and the spinal cord are in- 
tact. If not intact, paretic signs are seen. 
Tapping with a plexor up and down the 
spine helps in localizing the site of the 
lesion. An abscess on the lumbar spine may 
be palpated rectally. In ankylosis, the spine 
is as stiff as a ramrod. Flexion is either 
painful or impossible. 

Conditions Due to Trauma by Sharp 
Foreign Bodies.—Traumatic Pericarditis. 
—The importance in determining whether 
pericarditis accompanies reticulitis is that 
the prognosis becomes so grave that sur- 
gery is not justified except on the most 
valuable animals. It is a simple matter to 
diagnose advanced pericarditis. The diffi- 
culty arises when there is only localized 
pericarditis. If the penetrating foreign 
body injures the lung, the diagnosis is 
simplified. If so low as to miss the lung, 
the only symptom, apart from those of 
reticulitis, is tachycardia. If the onset has 
been associated with a sudden increase in 
intra-abdominal pressure, the suspicion of 
early pericarditis is strengthened. Even at 
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this early stage, pericardiotomy in addition 
to rumenotomy may be necessary. 

Traumatic Pneumonia.—This condition 
has a bearing on the prognosis after ru- 
menotomy. Pneumonic signs in the cardiac 
region, on the left side, as indicated by 
auscultation and percussion, are strongly 
indicative if superimposed on the symptoms 
of reticulitis. 

Traumatic Rumenitis.—That part of the 
dorsal rumenal sac that lies between the 
reticulum and the ventral sac is motile and 
small enough to allow a foreign body to 
penetrate its wall, in which case the cow 
will show vague symptoms of reticulitis. 
The tests for pain will be indefinite. With 
deep percussion, the cow shows pain above 
and behind the reticulum. 

Traumatic Hepatitis ——The symptoms of 
traumatic hepatitis are superimposed on 
those of reticulitis, i.e., there is accentua- 
tion of pain, loss of condition, and malaise. 
Liver abscesses in the region of the eso- 
phageal groove may cause chronic tympani- 
tes. A positive plasma, van den Bergh test 
is of value. 

Traumatic Splenitis.—In this condition, 
the forcign body may penetrate laterally 
and high so it may enter a less sensitive 
part of the reticular wall. The structure of 
the spleen is not favorable to localization 
of infection, so that septicemia readily oc- 
curs, associated with septic polyarthritis 
and hyperpyrexia. Tapping of the splenic 
area is painful. Splenic puncture may be 
necessary. 

Nontraumatie Thoracic Pathology.—En- 
docarditis.—When this condition is sec- 
ondary, the symptoms will be linked with 
those of the primary condition. Gangrenous 
pneumonia, as a result of septic emboli, 
may occur. There is always tachycardia 
and, sometimes, dyspnea and cyanosis. 
Tests for pain are negative. 

Myocarditis and Myocardial Failure.— 
Tachycardia, which may become extreme 
with slight exertion, is always present in 
myocarditis. The cause of grunting is ob- 
scure, possibly angina pectoris. Tests for 
pain are negative. 

Lung Abscess.—This is often the sequel 
to pneumonia and may be accompanied by 
a cough. Only when the abscess involves 
the pleura will symptoms resemble those of 
reticulitis. A pleural rub may be detected. 
Percussion may show dullness and, if force- 
ful, may cause coughing. Tests for pain are 
usually positive if forceful enough. Aseptic 
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puncture of the area suspected may be re- 
quired. 

Fractured Sternum.—The resemblance 
of symptoms of a fractured sternum to 
those of reticulitis is amazing, but the 
fracture will be easily detected by local 
manual examination. 

Nontraumatic Abdominal Pathology. 
Rumenitis.—General acute rumenitis causes 
grunting, malaise, complete atony, anorexia 
and, sometimes, bloat. 

Impaction of the Omasum.—Untreated 
impaction of the omasum is always asso- 
ciated with that of the rumen. Generally, 
severe constipation may be present, but 
occasionally there is diarrhea. Dehydration 
and depression are shown in all cases, and 
tests for pain are negative. 

Abomasitis and Sand in the Abomasum. 
—A history of geophagia helps in the di- 
agnosis of this condition. When sufficient 
sand has been ingested, there is com- 
plete inappetence, grinding of the teeth, 
kicking toward the abdomen, and pain with 
pressure over the abomasum. Considerable 
hemorrhage might take place into the abo- 
masum, resulting in dark feces. Washed 
feces may show sand. 

Peritonitis.—The peritonitis referred to 
here occurs on the lateral surface of the 
rumen; it is not uncommon, although the 
cause is obscure. When chronic, it becomes 
subclinical. Rumenal movements are partly 
or wholly suppressed and tapping over the 
affected area causes the animal to flinch. 
Pinching over the withers causes accentu- 
ated grunting, but pressure over the 
xiphoid process does not cause a pain re- 
action. 

Liver Abscess.—Signs of pain are most 
likely when the abscess involves the peri- 
toneum, as infection buried in the pa- 
renchyma is usually clinically silent. When 
doing a rumenotomy, the author’s main 
fear is that he will find a liver abscess un- 
associated with trauma. Pressure over the 
xiphoid process may indicate pain. 

Nephritis, Pyelitis and Nephrolithiasis. 
—Sometimes the symptoms of these condi- 
tions may closely resemble those of reticu- 
litis, but stiffness in the gait is more pro- 
nounced in the hind- than in fore-quarters. 
Apart from urinary changes, pain will be 
shown on percussion of the kidney region. 
Rectal palpation of the kidney is painful. 
The significance of renal enlargement due 
to glomerulonephritis has been referred to. 
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CONCLUSION 

The diagnosis of traumatic reticulitis is 
not difficult, as a rule, but some unsus- 
pected conditions may at times closely re- 
semble it, possibly causing erroneous diag- 
noses and embarrassment at operation. All 
the conditions listed have at various times 
posed the author some diagnostic problems. 


[Differential diagnosis from two viral 
diseases, ephemeral fever (three-day stiff 
sickness), and lumpy skin disease was de- 
leted from this paper since they are not 
recognized here.—ED. | 


Edema Disease in Swine 

Thrifty pigs, 6 to 16 weeks old, became 
ill in eastern Germany, after having been 
fed wheat, wheat bran, rye bran, or left- 
overs of bread. Some were also nursing. 
For a day or two, they showed diarrhea 
without loss of appetite, then developed 
incoordination, progressive paralysis, and 
edema of the eyelids. The temperature was 
usually normal or subnormal and the ani- 
mal was usually completely paralyzed or 
dead in a few hours. The best pigs in the 
litter were usually the first affected. At 
necropsy, all showed edema of the subcutis 
on the head and in the colic mesentery. The 
condition was epidemiologically similar to 
an infectious gastroenteritis. It was sug- 
gested that a conditionally pathogenic 
Vibrio coli could be responsible. Some con- 
sidered it to be an enterotoxemia. 

The condition was reported to have been 
treated with penicillin and various sulfona- 
mides with varying success. The author 
found these, as well as other drugs and 
erysipelas serum, of no value. Exercise, 
withholding food for 24 hours, a nutrient 
vitamin supplement, and substituting oats 
or barley for other grains seemed benefi- 
cial. It is suggested that this may be a 
metabolic disease due to an unbalanced ra- 
tion —D. Hagen in Monatsh. f. Vet.-med., 
11, Nov, 15, 1956. 


Sulfaquinoxaline Toxicity in Chicks 
When sulfaquinoxaline was added to the 
rations for young chickens at various 
levels, those that received the 0.0125 per 
cent level showed no ill effects. However, 
at levels of 0.025 per cent or above, lesions 
found histologically included degeneration 
of liver cells and of kidney tubules, pro- 
liferation of bile duct epithelium, signs of 
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depressed thyroid activity, and a decrease 
of lymphoid islands in the bone marrow. 
There was little change in the blood and 
no hemorrhages, indicating that the role 
of sulfaquinoxaline in the hemorrhage syn- 
drome is minor. At the highest levels, feed 
consumption and weight gains were de- 
creased.—Poult. Sci., Nov., 1956. 


Vitamin D Affects Calcium Absorption 
in Chicks.—When calcium was injected in- 
tramuscularly, it was deposited in the 
bones of vitamin D-deficient chicks nearly 
as well as in normal chicks; but when fed, 
it was absorbed from the intestine much 
more slowly and incompletely and a higher 
percentage of the calcium was immediately 
excreted in the feces than from chicks 
receiving vitamin D. When segments of 
intestine were isolated, the absorption of 
calcium into the epithelial cells was found 
to be much greater in the chicks which 
received adequate vitamin D. Apparently, 
the primary value of vitamin D in calcium 
metabolism is its effect on absorption from 
the intestine—Poult. Sci., Nov., 1956. 


Calcium Absorption and Parturient 
Paresis.—By using tracer doses of calcium 
and phosphorus, blood studies in mature 
cows showed that the absorption of both 
from the digestive tract was increased 
when massive doses of vitamin D were 
given orally. The rise of blood phosphorus 
preceded the rise in blood calcium. Radio- 
calcium disappeared from the blood of lac- 
tating cows faster than from nonlactating 
cows.—J. Dai. Sci., Dec., 1956. 


Water Economy in Sheep in the Tropics. 
—The water intake, output, and distribu- 
tion of 60 young Merino sheep were stud- 
ied during two summers in Australia 
where for six months the mean tempera- 
ture was 95 F. and the maximum 115, In 
the sun at noon, when the temperature may 
be up to 107 F., the weather-soiled tips of 
the wool may be 190 F.*and the skin only 
97. When the terminal 1 cm. of the wool 
was clipped, the new tip temperature was 
lowered 30 to 36 F. When the air tempera- 
ture was 100 F., shorn sheep might pant 
230 times per minute, while the unshorn 
panted about 108 times per minute, 

The Merino sheep can survive almost as 
much dehydration as the camel.—Nature, 
Aug. 11, 1956. 
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The Use of the Hemagglutination-Inhibition Test for the 
Control of PPLO Infection in Poultry 


J. F. CRAWLEY, D.V.M., Ph.D., and J. E. FAHEY, Ph.D. 


Toronto, Ontario 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to explain in 
some detail a method of control of infec- 
tions in poultry caused by the pathogenic 
pleuropneumonia-like organisms (PPLO). 
This method is based entirely upon the 
premise that there is no basic immunity in 
these diseases and that complete eradica- 
tion of PPLO is the only means of control 
worth considering. To this end, a serologi- 
cal technique capable of detecting infected 
flocks has been developed; this test is based 
on the fact that the PPLO can cause ag- 
glutination of chicken erythrocytes and 
that the serums of infected birds can in- 
hibit this reaction.' 

It is agreed that the PPLO are the con- 
tinuing link of infection in chronic respira- 
tory disease which permit this disease to 
perpetuate itself from generation to gen- 
eration (fig. 1). This does not preclude the 
presence of saprophytic PPLO as postu- 
lated.*** A review of the effects of PPLO 
on avian mortality and morbidity has been 
published® and it was suggested, on the 
basis of etiology and clinical signs, that 
these diseases be broken down into pleuro- 
pneumonia coryza, chronic respiratory dis- 
ease (CRD), and air sac infection. In gen- 
eral, PPLO cause 5 to 10 per cent mortality 
in embryos during the hatching period. 
Most of this is due to asphyxiation at the 
time of pipping. Such affected groups show 
a varying degree of morbidity and mor- 
tality, usually not exceeding 5 per cent 
during the first week of life. 

In growing birds, uncomplicated PPLO 
infection manifests itself as a transient 
coryza; however, this disease frequently 
becomes complicated with other infections, 
such as infeetious bronchitis or Newcastle 
disease. In more severe cases, usually as 
the debilitation caused by dual PPLO and 
respiratory virus infection proceeds, sec- 
ondary bacteria from the intestinal tract 
invade the general system. If the secondary 
bacteria belong to the Salmonella or Pas- 
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teurella groups, then the resulting mor- 
tality is increased proportionally. In 
adults, the disease caused by PPLO is con- 
fined to a mild coryza which persists for a 
few weeks but usually the chronic state of 
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Fig. 1—Cycle of PPLO infection. 


the disease exists by this time with essen- 
tially no external disease manifestations. 

The published reports of many workers** 
confirm the fact that the PPLO are per- 
petuated mainly by the transovarian pas- 
sage of the organisms in infected carrier 
hens. The PPLO are not virulent enough 
to kill all of the infected embryos nor do 
they kill all the infected chicks which hatch, 
a reasonable degree of peaceful coexistence 
having been achieved between the pathogen 
and the host. The carrier chicks, in turn, 
infect their penmates during the growing 
period by means of aerosol spread. The 
rate of this spread is aided considerably by 
the presence of unrelated respiratory 
viruses. Thereafter, the infection assumes 
a chronic form and a small percentage of 
the adult birds remain active shedders of 
the infection through the egg. It appears 
also that the organisms are excreted from 
the respiratory tract because transmission 
to normal contact birds is possible by 
means of air spread.**° 

The fact that many carriers can be found 
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TABLE !—Incidence of PPLO as Shown by Hemag- 
glutination-Inhibition Antibodies in 1,708 Untreated 
Flocks in Ontario 

Per cent 
pos. 
8.9 
19.7 
45.4 
55.4 
58.6 


Flocks 


Breeders 


suggests that under natural conditions no 
worthwhile immunity is produced, This 
would seem to reduce the possibility of de- 
veloping useful vaccines. Furthermore, the 
main feature of PPLO infection with 
which we are concerned, namely CRD, is a 
disease complex which, to date, can only be 
broken by the complete elimination of 
PPLO. Thus, while the PPLO do not in 
themselves cause much disease, in combina- 
tion with other known pathogens they play 
an important role in the pathogenesis of 
such diseases as CRD and air sac infection. 

In view of the mild nature of the infec- 
tion, present methods of transportation and 
the widespread use of certain strains of 
birds throughout the world, it would be 
surprising if the disease was not widely 
disseminated. Now that a serological test is 
available, it is apparent that PPLO infec- 
tions in poultry are widely disseminated. 
Serums from chickens in many sections of 
North America have been found positive, 


as have specimens from South and Central 
America and Europe. The results of serum 
surveys of unselected flocks in Ontario are 
shown (table 1). 


SEROLOGICAL TESTS 


Several tests for serological activity of the PPLO 
have been devised, but only two, the hemagglu- 
tination-inhibition (HI1)’ test and the tube-ag- 
glutination test,” seem to be sufficiently accurate 
to be worthy of mention. In order for any test of 
this nature to succeed, it is essential to have a 
carefully standardized and stable antigen. The 
HI antigen can be prepared in a dry form, which 
is stable for months, and can be standardized by 
its combining power with dried stable known- 
positive serums. This latter test of sensitivity is 
of considerable importance because, as observed 
by the authors, the results of PPLO serological 
tests can be influenced to the point where false 
positive and negative results can be obtained by 
the improper use of the number of units of anti- 
gen. 

The development of the HI antibody response 
in chickens, naturally and artificially infected with 
PPLO with and without the presence of other 
viruses, has been reported elsewhere.**”” The older 
the bird, the more difficult it is to interpret the 
serological findings on individual birds, because 
of the low serum titers, but the test still remains a 
useful tool to evaluate the PPLO status of the 
flock as a whole. The HI response becomes posi- 
tive usually within 14 days of infection or about 
four to six days after the first clinical signs of the 
disease appear. 

The actual technique of the test involves the prep- 
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aration of serial dilutions of the serums in the 
holes of a drilled leucite plate. It is convenient to 
make twofold dilutions in 0.5-ml. amounts and 
then to add 1 ml. of reconstituted antigen which 
contains 4 hemagglutinating units, the antigen hav- 
ing been previously standardized against a stand 
ard serum of known potency. After a minimum 
incubation period of 15 minutes at 20 C., 0.5 ml. 
of 3 per cent chicken erythrocytes are added, The 
results can be read as early as 45 minutes later 
but, because the cells do not fall in, the results 
can be read up to 24 hours later. The results of a 
typical test series are shown (fig. 2). 


FIELD STUDIES 


In 1953, the first PPLO-free chicks were 
obtained by injecting 200 mg. of strepto- 
mycin into infected breeder hens and then 
collecting eggs for a two-week period, 
starting ten days after the injection.’ 
While it was not known at the time, it be- 
came apparent later that the eggs were 
collected at about the most opportune time 
with respect to the egg transmission of 
PPLO. It is believed that in no case does 
streptomycin effect a 100 per cent recovery 
in the flock or even the destruction of all 
of the PPLO in any particular bird. How- 
ever, the transmission rate is lowered suf- 
ficiently so that small groups will be free 
of infection. For example, if the transmis- 
sion rate is reduced to 1:1,000, and if an 
average group of 1,000 of these chicks is 
divided into five groups, only one group of 
the five will become infected. On the basis 
of other studies on transmission rate in 
nature, there does not seem to be any 
means of predicting what the actual trans- 
mission rate will be and rates varying as 
widely as 1 to 2 and 1:1,500 have been ob- 
served. 

It soon became apparent that there was 
an absolute correlation between clinical 
health in these PPLO-clean flocks and the 
fact that the serums from all such birds 
were negative to the PPLO-HI test. The 
first two clean breeder flocks to be estab- 
lished were bled at monthly intervals 
throughout their life, and remained nega- 
tive to the test at all times. In fact, about 
100 of the original 700 birds are still alive 
(3 yr. later), are still negative serologi- 
cally, and at no time have they or their 
progeny shown any signs of PPLO infec- 
tion in any of its various forms. 

As the program expanded and the poul- 
trymen gained confidence in the test, the 
number of birds produced and set out un- 
der commercial conditions was as follows: 


1954, 75,000; 1955, 136,000; and to date in 
1956, 550,000. In contrast to the general 
serological picture (table 1), all of the 
clean stock has remained serologically and 
clinically negative to market age ( in most 
cases 10 weeks). Even though certain op- 
erators would have infected stock on the 
premises, the PPLO-free chicks would go 
through the broiler-growing period with- 
out developing signs of CRD. 

On the basis of three years’ experience 
with field testing and over 35,000 samples 
tested, it seems that the most opportune 
time to test a flock is at 12 weeks of age, 
at pullorum testing time, and at intervals 
of three months thereafter. More frequent 
tests might be indicated by the clinical ap- 
pearance of the birds. 

It is important to keep a good check on 
the clinical health of the breeder flocks be- 
cause it is possible to have a negative test 
during the early stages of an attack of the 
disease, particularly if the number of blood 
samples tested is small. While it is reas- 
suring and convenient to test all of the 
birds at pullorum-testing time, it would 
appear, on the basis of over 12,000 indi- 
vidual tests, that if 10 per cent of the flock 
is negative, then the whole flock is nega- 
tive. 

In adult flocks which undergo an attack 
of Newcastle disease or infectious bron- 
chitis after they have reached maturity, a 
small percentage of the birds show a posi- 
tive titer of 5 to 10. This low titer is tran- 
sient and is apparently not related to inva- 
sion of the flock by pathogenic PPLO. 
Presumably, these low titers are caused by 
a temporary invasion of the damaged 
epithelial tissues by saprophytic pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms. Despite re- 
peated attempts at isolation, no PPLO of 
any kind have been isolated from such 
cases. In any event, these titers disappear 
completely within a month. 


SUMMARY 


By means of the hemagglutination-in- 
hibition test for avian PPLO, it is possible 
to identify breeding flocks which are free 
of PPLO infection. Such flocks have been 
found to produce chicks which do not come 
down with PPLO infection (CRD included) 
under the usual conditions of field expo- 
sure in Ontario. 

The advantages of a stable and standard- 
ized antigen for this test can not be over- 
emphasized because it is possible to mis- 
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interpret the results if the test is not 
properly controlled. The test itself is ap- 
parently free of false positives, except in 
the case of the adult birds which become 
infected with infectious bronchitis, In this 
event, the false positives are few in number 
and disappear completely in four weeks. 

It is recommended that prospective clean 
breeding flocks be tested at 12 weeks, at 
pullorum testing time and, again, every 
three months. 
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Aldrin and Dieldrin in the Animal Body. 
—Studies indicate that aldrin is almost 
completely converted to dieldrin in the ani- 
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mal body regardless of the site of entry. 
These toxicants are frequently used as 
pesticides. Dieldrin is stored in the body 
without chemical change——J. Agric. and 
Food Chem., Nov., 1956. 


Treatment of Retinoblastoma 

Fifty children, from 2 months to 7 years 
old, were treated for retinoblastoma with 
a combination of radiotherapy and tri- 
ethylene melamine. The radiation dosage 
was usually 2,400 r and the drug was given 
by mouth or intramuscularly or, in ad- 
vanced cases, by instillation into the in- 
ternal carotid artery. The tumor was ar- 
rested and vision was preserved in 12 of 
33 children given the drug by meuth; in 
seven of eight when given intramuscu- 
larly; and in two of nine when instilled 
into the carotid artery. The results were 
better than in the past when radiotherapy 
was used alone. Therapeutic doses of tri- 
ethylene melamine produced hematological 
depression, so complete bleod cell and 
platelet counts are necessary to avoid toxic 
reactions.—J.Am.M.A., Dec. 8, 1956. 

Curare in Severe Tetanus.—Especially 
severe tetanus occurred in a 7-year-old boy 
with a forehead wound. Since he was al- 
lergic to antitetanic serum, the only treat- 
ment was with antibiotics. Trismus ap- 
peared in four days and for 26 days he 
was given paralyzing doses of d-tubocura- 
rine chloride, 15 mg. intravenously, re- 
peated as soon as muscular twitching re- 
curred (20 to 30 min.). Respiration was 
maintained with a_ respiratory pump. 
Chloral hydrate was given to prevent mem- 
ory of the ordeal, antibiotics to control in- 
fections, and promethazine to minimize al- 
lergic reactions. He was given 72 oz. of 
milk plus glucose daily, and made a com- 
plete recovery.—J.Am.M.A., Dec. 1, 1956. 


Transmission of Human Warts.—In an 
orphanage, 25 per cent of the children de- 
veloped warts over a period of 18 months. 
About 20 per cent of another group devel- 
oped warts in a shorter period. Some 
strains of wart virus seem to be more 
communicable than others but this has not 
been proved.—J.Am.M.A., Nov. 24, 1956. 
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Ruminant-like Digestion in Marsupials 
The herbivorous marsupial, Rottnest Is- 
land wallaby, weighing 4 to 10 lb., survives 
well under poor grazing conditions in Aus- 
tralia. It has a complex, sacculated stomach 
with an esophageal groove to bypass the 
sacculated region. However, the epithelium 
of most of the stomach is columnar with 
well-developed tubular glands. Like the 
ruminant, the stomach is large, the cecum 
is small, and the capacity ratio of stomach 
to large intestine is about 6 to 1. Bacterial 
digestion predominates, with 15 bacterial 
types comparable with those in the sheep 
rumen being present in the sacculated por- 
tion of the stomach. This suggests that the 
small marsupial may be a valuable labora- 
tory animal for nutritionists working with 
ruminants.—Nutr. Rev., Nov., 1956. 


Feeding Cooked Garbage to Swine 

When swine were fed typical cooked resi- 
dential garbage (heated to boiling for 30 
min.), a ton, without supplement, produced 
39 to 80 Ib. of pork. Addition of 10 per cent 
barley increased the weight gains, 1 lb. of 
barley replacing 9 to 10 lb. of garbage. The 
addition of chlortetracycline increased both 
the weight gain and feed utilization.—J. 
Anim. Sci., Nov., 1956. 


Selenium Poisoning in Swine Reduced 
by Arsenicals and Linseed Oil Meal.—In 
tests with weanling pigs on concrete floors, 
arsenilic acid (0.01%) protected against 
13 p.p.m. of selenium (as sodium selenite). 
Organic arsenicals gave best protection 
when fed with linseed oi] meal, perhaps 
because of the protective action of the 
mucin content. Chlortetracycline did not 
affect selenium toxicity—-AFMA Nutr. 
Abstr., Nov., 1956. 

Proper Protein for Pregnant Gilts.— 
Gilts fed a 14.3 per cent protein ration 
during pregnancy raised 92.0 per cent of 
their pigs to weaning age, at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, whereas gilts fed 10.7 
per cent protein raised 77.0 per cent. There 
was no difference in the average litter size 
but baby pigs in the low-protein group 
were more subject to scours.—Feed Bag, 
Dec., 1956. 


Starter rations for early weaned pigs 
should contain 17 or 18 per cent protein. 
Pigs weaned when 12 to 14 days old, at the 


University of Illinois, gained as well on a 
ration containing 18 per cent protein as on 
higher protein rations and better than 
those on lower protein rations.—Feed Bag, 
Dec., 1956. 


Healthy Pigs Unaided by Antibiotics.— 
Healthy pigs in drylot and on feeds con- 
taining various levels of antibiotics 
showed no significant advantage in feed ef- 
ficiency, rate of gain, or in back fat thick- 
ness, at the University of Kentucky, over 
control groups fed no antibiotics —Feed 
Bag, Dec., 1956. 


Nitrate Poisoning in Cows from Man- 
golds.—Three cows in Ireland became ill 
after eating freshly harvested mangolds. 
They recovered in two days when given 20 
ml, of 4 per cent methylene blue. Since the 
nitrate content was 2.5 per cent, poisoning 
could occur when 60 1b. of the mangolds 
are eaten.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1956. 


Sheep Get More Nitrogen from Wheat.— 
Sheep obtained more nitrogen from young 
wheat hay than from alfalfa, in. a test in 
Australia. The nitrogen content in the abo- 
masum was greater than in the fodder, 
possibly due to addition from the saliva or 
gastric juice——Sci. News Letter, July 28, 
1956. 

Feeding Organic Acids to Lambs.— 
When the salts of acetic, propionic, and the 
lactic acids were added to the rations of 
lambs at Wooster, Ohio, the rate of gain 
was not affected but 1 lb. of acid replaced 
3 to 10 Ib. of feed. The carcass showed no 
significant difference in quality but a 
flavor difference could be detected.— 
AFMA Nutr. Abstr., Nov., 1956. 


Effect of Feed on Fat Quality in Geese. 
—Geese (in Russia) fed on barley for 12 
days, then given 40 ml. of rapeseed oil 
daily for 16 days, then barley again for 12 
days, showed changes in their subcutane- 
ous and internal fat by the eighth day on 
each feed. On rapeseed oil, the fat had a 
lower melting point and a characteristic 
rapeseed odor which disappeared eight 
days after the oil was withdrawn.— 
World’s Poult. Sci. J., Oct., 1956. 
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Editorial 


“Noah's Ark” Series to Be Discontinued 


The television series, ““Noah’s Ark,” de- 
picting veterinary medicine as the back- 
ground for a human interest story, has 
failed to generate sufficient viewer appeal 
to make it attractive to commercial spon- 
sors who place great faith in television 
ratings. 

The March 5 showing will be the last 
telecast in so far as present programming 
is concerned. 

Many will consider this a serious public 
relations loss to the veterinary profession 
and, of course, it will be a heavy financial 
loss to the producers—Mark VII, Ltd. 

From a professional viewpoint, the pro- 
gram has had definite shortcomings. How- 
ever, the sequences that were the least ac- 
ceptable to members of our profession 
probably made little or no adverse impres- 
sion on the average viewers. Most of us 
realize, or should, that the program was 
not designed primarily for veterinarians. 

From a programming standpoint, the 
series was faced with a number of difficul- 
ties unusual to the rank and file of televi- 
sion programs. Only those who have at- 
tempted to devise methods of creating 
“glamour,” human interest, and strong 
public appeal within the rigid confines of 
professional standards can fully appre- 
ciate the limitations placed on this type of 
story material. The fact that the producers 
of Noah’s Ark steadfastly refrained from 
sensationalism, even though this might 
have enlarged the potential audience, is 
certainly commendable. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that this 
series had its debut in many sections of 
the country at an hour as highly competi- 
tive for viewers as is 7:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
(CST). It is asking a great deal for a new 
and different venture to compete with such 
shows as Wyatt Earp and Phil Silvers. 

While the discontinuation of Noah’s Ark 
is a disappointment, the experience gained 
may result in the development of other 
programs which will suitably portray vet- 
erinary medicine. It takes time to establish 
a successful pattern, especially in a field as 
new to television as is veterinary medicine. 
We feel that the trial period for this first 
series was too short to get much more than 
professional reaction to the program. 

It would be interesting to know the gen- 
eral public reaction to the program as re- 
flected by the comments of clients. It is a 


“long shot” but, should there be sufficient 
protest directed to NBC about the discon- 
tinuation of “Noah’s Ark,” an avalanche 
of mail could bring it back, provided the 
demand was from the public and not only 
from the profession. 


Parturition and Body Temperature 

An interesting article on signs of im- 
pending calves in Hoard’s Dairyman (Dec. 
10, 1956) mentioned as an “infallible sign” 
that the cow’s temperature will rise about 
1 degree one to three days before, then 
drop about 2 degrees about 12 hours before 
calving. The article adds, however, that oc- 
casionally there is no temperature change. 
The JOURNAL reported (Feb. 1, 1956, p. 
131) that the temperature of a bitch also 
may drop to 98 F. a few hours before 
whelping. 

While the temperatures of cows or other 
animals at the time of parturition are 
seldom considered, many swine breeders 
and their lay advisors have for many years 
believed that a supposed “farrowing fever” 
was responsible for various problems 
which occur at farrowing time. However, 
since parturition is a physiological func- 
tion, there is no obvious reason why, unless 
complicated by infection or inflammation, 
it should be accompanied by an abnormal 
temperature. (Temperatures taken on sev- 
eral hundred sows with dystocia were prac- 
tically always normal.) 

A regular rise in temperature prior to 
parturition would be chiefly of academic 
interest; it would probably be associated 
with some hormonal activity. If this is 
true, temperature changes of similar ori- 
gin could also occur at or after parturition. 
At such times, a raised temperature would 


. be of practical interest since it would be 


necessary to differentiate it from a fever 
due to inflammation, infection, or perhaps 
to absorption. (Nonseptic fever was fre- 
quently encountered in colts when castra- 
tion wounds sealed too quickly and exu- 
dates accumulated in the scrotum.) 

Because there are many possible com- 
plicating factors, normal postparturient 
temperature curves would be difficult to 
establish. However, if attainable, they 
would be of value to the practitioner. Does 
anyone have any accumulated observations 
on such to report? 
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| ABSTRACTS 


Pasteur vs. Flury Vaccine for Rabies 


The Flury rabies virus, isolated in 1940, is a 
unique strain. No similar strains have ever been 
isolated. Our first studies indicated that this 
virus was anomalous; later, cross-immunization 
studies on rats and mice showed that Flury virus 
cross-immunized against standard rabies viruses. 
Is it not somewhat premature to use this virus 
as the main immunizing agent for the control of 
rabies? 

Experiments show that a vaccine made from the 
phenolized brain of the biting animal may be used 
for the treatment of the bitten animal. Phenolized 
vaccines prepared from regional strains of rabies 
may be more satisfactory than those prepared from 
fixed Pasteur strains that have been passed through 
2,000 to 3,000 passages. 

Is there any reason to introduce an avianized 
product requiring 40 to 50 egg passages—180 or 
more for cattle? 

Phenolized vaccines have been successfully used 
in pigs, cattle, horses, sheep, camels, and goats. 
More than 97,000 dogs hav been vaccinated with 
fewer than 5 reacting. The statement that Flury 
vaccine produces lasting immunity has not been 
clearly proved. The reports of attempts to control 
rabies in Israel, Malaya, and South Africa by the 
use of Flury vaccine have been quite summarily 
prepared. 

Flury virus passed through guinea pigs produces 
a marked encephalitis when injected into rabbits. 
Is there no danger of this encephalitis developing 
in other animals? Flury virus may regain its in- 
vasive powers in highly susceptible animals. In- 
activated vaccines can not become reactivated.—{P. 
Remlinger: Pasteur Vaccines and Flury Vaccine in 
Animal Vaccinations. Bull. Off. internat. des 
Epizoot., 45, (1956): 592-600.}—J. P. SCOTT. 


Endocrine-Controlled Defense Mechanism of 
Rabbit Uteri 

A difference was found in the number of bac- 
teria recovered from previously inoculated uteri of 
estrous and pseudopregnant rabbits which could 
not be accounted for by differences in the proper- 
ties of the uterine secretions as culture mediums. 
The numbers of live Escherichia coli recovered at 
the end of four hours from intact uterine horns 
was a mean log of 6.54 for the estrous and 8.3 for 
the pseudopregnant rabbits. The difference be- 
tween these was greater (P<0.01) than the differ- 
ence found in completely excised horns of 8.22 for 
the estrous and 8.37 for the pseudopregnant rab- 
bits. When heat-killed Esch. coli were injected 
into the lumen of one uterine horn of estrous and 
pseudopregnant rabbits to stimulate the defense 
mechanism and, 15 hours later, live Esch. coli 
were introduced into both horns of each rabbit, 
the mean log numbers of live Esch. coli recovered 
from the four classes of uterine horns after four 
hours were: sensitized estrous, 4.48; control 
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estrous, 6.76; sensitized pseudopregnant, 6.01; and 
control pseudopregnant, 8.32.—{H. W. Hawk, |. 
Simon, S. H. McNutt, and L. E. Casida: Investiga- 
tions on the Endocrine-Controlled Defense Mecha- 
nism of Estrous and Pseudopregnant Rabbit Uteri. 
Am, J Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 171-173.} 


Emulsion-Type Erysipelas Vaccine in 
Newborn Pigs 

The swine erysipelas emulsion bacterin was 
shown to produce an immunogenic response in 
newborn pigs (4 to 14 days old) lasting at least 
eight months. Anti-swine erysipelas serum could 
be given simultaneously with this bacterin, ap- 
parently without affecting the nature of the im- 
mune response. 

The bacterin tended to cause an objectionable 
local reaction in about 60 per cent of the pigs. It 
also caused the swine to develop a hypersensitivity 
to the proteins present in the bacterin. Several 
possible solutions to this problem were discussed. 
—{F. M. Murdock and N. K, Jungk: An Emulsion 
Type Erysipelas Bacterin. I. Duration of Immun- 
ity Following Vaccination of Newborn Pigs. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 126-132.} 


Effects of Antibiotics on Aspergillus 
Fumigatus 

Using the hanging drop method, the authors re- 
port the results of testing eight antibiotics and two 
chemical drugs in various concentrations against 
Aspergillus fumigatus in vitro. Thus, penicillin 
was found to be totally inactive, whereas strep- 
tomycin, chlortetracycline, achromycin, oxytetracy- 
cline, chemicetine, chloromycetin, erythromycin, and 
potassium iodide have been proved fungistatic in 
concentrations up to 10.0 mg. per milliliter. On 
the contrary, mercuric iodide red has been proved 
to be fungistatic in concentrations up to 18.75 Gm. 
per milliliter and fungicidal above this concentra- 
tion.—{C. B. Tarlatzis, A. G. Panetsos, and P. N. 
Dragonas: The Effects of Some Antibiotics and 
Chemical Drugs on the Growth in Vitro of Asper- 


gillus Fumigatus, Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 
1957): 214-215,.} 
A Rumen Fistula Modification 

A one-step circular rumen fistula operation 


which can be used immediately was successful in 
12 of 13 dairy cows.—{J. O. Schnautz: A Rumen 
Fistula Modification. Am. J]. Vet, Res., 18, (Jan., 
1957): 73-75.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Serotherapy for Rabies 

Statistics indicate that the mortality of persons 
bitten by rabid dogs is about 60 per cent for the 
untreated and 30 per cent for persons given 
Pasteur treatment. 

In Teheran, a rabid wolf bit 29 people, 18 of 
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them in the head. Of the 13 treated with anti- 
rabies serum and Pasteur vaccine, only one died. 
Of five patients treated with Pasteur vaccine alone, 
three died; this is the proportion expected from 
previous experience. 

For many years, attempts have been made to 
develop a satisfactory anti-rabies serum, using 
sheep extensively. The titer from sheep may be 
extremely high but is usually variable in value. 
Difficulties in the production of this antiserum 
have prevented its extensive use. Horses may also 
produce a valuable anti-rabies serum. 

Recently, a commercial antiserum has been pre- 
pared from rabbits. This antiserum, associated with 
Pasteur vaccine, is highly successful. The produc- 
tion of larger volumes in horses may soon be 
possible.—{P. Remlinger: Should Antirabies Vac- 
cine Therapy Be Accompanied by Serotherapy? 
Bull. Off. internat. des Epizoot., 45, (1956): 601- 
609.}—J. P. SCOTT. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Reproduction Problems in Animals 

The Monatshefte fir Veterinirmedizin has pub- 
lished a special edition of 20 papers on problems 
relating to reproduction, which were presented be- 
fore the 1955 scientific session of veterinarians, 
under the auspices of the Livestock Board of 
Health of the German Democratic Republic. The 
papers are of interest to those engaged in re- 
search and practice in the fields of reproduction. 
Their value is not necessarily that they reveal 
things that are new to the veterinary profession, 
but that they report the opinions of specialists 
where one must expect different patterns of think- 
ing and methods of approach. 

The discipline incurred in the digestion of 
such manuscripts is challenging and inspiring. 

The titles of the paper include: New and Prac 
tical Experience in Combating Sterility Due to 
Hyperkeratosis Caused by Toxins Found in Com- 
mercial Feeds; The Influence of Different Land 
Areas upon Reproduction; The Importance of 
Bacterial Flora in the Genital Tracts of Cows: 
Observations Relative to the Influence of Brucello- 
sis and Tuberculosis upon Reproduction; New 
Way of Combating Brucellosis; Vitamin E and Its 
Influence in Combating Brucellosis; Studies of 
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Vibriosis—Biochemical, Serological, and Clinical; 
Trichomoniasis in Bulls; Pyocyaneous Problems; 
Penis and Preputial Papillomatosis; Breeding 
Problems in Sheep; Effect of Hyaluronidase upon 
Number of Sperm and Fertility; and Causes of 
Sterility in Mares.—{Problems Relating to Re- 
production in Animals. 20 papers. Monatsh. f. Vet.- 
med. (Sonderheft 1), 1956.}—H. E. KINGMAN, 
Sr. 


Diagnostic Procedures for Virus and 
Rickettsial Diseases 

The objective of this book is the presentation of 
technical diagnostic procedures. It is primarily the 
work of authorities in the various subjects and 
alse of leading investigators and designers of diag- 
nestic procedures for diseases of man, including 
several zoonoses. New chapters include “General 
Principles Underlying Laboratory Diagnosis of 
Virus and Rickettsial Infections,” “ECHO Viruses, 
Tissue Culture Methods for the Cultivation of 
Poliomyelitis and Other Viruses,” “The Coxsackie 
Viruses,” and “Miscellaneous Virus Diseases.” 

The length of the volume has been increased 
from 347 to 596 pages and 14 full-page illustra- 
tions have been added. The book is well indexed. 
—{[Diagnostic Procedures for Virus and Rickettsial 
Diseases. By Thomas Francis, Jr., Editor. 2nd ed. 
596 pages. 50 tables. 43 figures. American Public 
Health Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1956. 
Price $7.50.} 


Common Sense Book of Puppy and Dog Care 

This book includes all the information most dog 
owners will need to raise and care for their pets. 
It begins much as do the modern baby books. 
The first chapter tells what to expect in the devel- 
opment of a pup, how to care for and train it, 
what and how much it should eat, and the im- 
portance of the veterinarian in its life. Subsequent 
chapters deal with further growth stages and old 
age; basic nutrition; general care and grooming; 
how to teach it simple tricks; and first aid. 

The final section gives the history, description, 
and an illustration for each of the recognized 
breeds.—[The Common Sense Book of Puppy and 
Dog Care. By Harry Miller. Bantam Books, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 1956. Price 35 cents.} 


Inquiries should be directed to: 


AVMA Group Insurance Program Was Launched February 4 
All AVMA members in participating states received complete details and 


application blanks by mail shortly after February 4. 


AVMA Group Insurance Trust 

Mitchell Hutchinson, C. L. U., Administrator 
Professional Society Group Insurance Co. 
120 South LaSaile St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Pennsylvania Civil Service Announces Exami- 
nations for Veterinary and Related Positions 

The Pennsylvania State Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced that examinations will 
be held late in March to establish eligible lists 
for use in making appointments in the State 
Department of Agriculture for a number of 
positions. These include veterinarians in three 
classes, with salary ranges from $6,090 to 
$7,772 and $9,011 to $11,501; veterinary pa- 
thologist, salary range $6,090 to $7,772; poultry 
pathologist, $6,390 to $8,163; and entomologists 
in three classes with salaries from $4,329 to 
$5,529 to $6,390 to $8,163. 

The examinations will consist of three parts: 
written tests, experience-education evaluation, 
and oral interviews. The written examinations 
are scheduled for March 30, 1957, in Allentown, 
Clearfield, Erie, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Williams- 
port. Arrangements will be made to administer 
tests to out-of-state residents at places within 
their states. 

Applications can be obtained from the State 
Civil Service Commission, Box 569, Capitol 
Park, Harrisburg, Pa., and must be filed not 
later than March 8, 1957. Applicants eligible 
for admission to examinations will be notified 
of exact time and place to report. 


American Veterinary Radiology Society 
to Meet 

The American Radiology Society will meet 
Feb. 24, 1957, in Chicago, at the LaSalle Hotel. 
The date for this meeting is just prior to the 
meeting of the Illinois V.M.A. Dr. William C. 
Glenney, Ardmore, Pa., is president of the 
American Veterinary Radiology Society. 


New England Association Elects Officers 

The New England V.M.A., at its annual 
meeting in Hartford, Conn., elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, Dr. David Hopkins, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; vice-president, Dr. George C. 
Cilley, Jr.. Concord, N. H.; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, Boston, Mass. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


State Board Approves Mid-Course Examina- 
tions in Anatomy, Physiology, and Biochem- 
istry—Under date of Dec. 19, 1956, Mr. James 
O. Hoyle, secretary of the New York State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, an- 
nounced that students in approved veterinary 
schools may make application for written ex- 
aminations in the following subjects at the end 
of their second year: anatomy, physiology, and 
biochemistry. 

Further information relative to necessary 
application forms may be obtained by inter- 
ested students from John W. Paige, chief, 
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Bureau of Examinations and Registrations, 
State Education Department, 23 South Pearl 
St., Albany, N.Y. 


Veterinary-Nutrition Relations Committee 
Mutual problems experienced by the feed 

industry nutritionist and the veterinarian are 

being brought into focus by a newly organized 


Front row (left to right)—Dr. Morris Erdheim, 
Dawe's Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., A.A.V.N. president: 
Marvin C. Wilkening, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., chairman, Nutrition Council Veterinary Relations 
Committee; Dr. R. E. Lubbehusen, Ralston Purina 
Company, St Louis, Mo., chairman, A.A.V.N. Public 
Relations Committee. 
Second row—Dr. Roland Gessert, Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, Washington, D.C.; Dr. John A. 
Whiting, veterinary nutritionist, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
Ruel E. Ward, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. E. M. Gildow, Albers Milling 
Company, Seattle, Wash.; Robert Vohs, Ames Reli- 
able Products Company, Ames, lowa. 
Third row—Dr. W. D. Pounden, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, AVMA Advisory 
Committee member to Nutrition Council; Elmer 
Modeer, Staley Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. John W. Cunkelman, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. J. W. Nelson, Nutrena Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. A. A. Heidebrecht, Paymaster 
Feeds, Abilene, Texas; and Dr. Roy E. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


committee which includes representation from 
the Nutrition Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association and from the 
American Association of Veterinary Nutri- 
tionists. 

Called the Veterinary-Nutrition Relations 
Committee, the group is composed of members 
of the Public Relations Committee of the 
A.A.V.N. and members of the Veterinary Rela- 
tions Committee of the Nutrition Council. 

The Veterinary-Nutrition Relations Com- 
mittee will have a rotating membership and 
will meet semiannually. The first formal meet- 
ing was held in Chicago, Nov. 27, 1956. 
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AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 

Alameda-Contra Costa Association —The 
Alameda-Contra Costa V.M.A. met on Dec. 
26, 1956, at the Robin Hood Inn, Oakland. 

A film on the therapeutic use and physiology 
of sex hormones was shown, and Dr. Charles 
March of the Oakland S.P.C.A. discussed as- 
pects of his work and its relation to veteri- 
narians. 

s/Greorce H. Murer, Secretary 


Colorado 


Veterinarians and Feeder-Cattle Operators 
Meet.—A meeting of veterinarians and feeder- 
cattle operators was held in Greeley, Nov. 26, 
1956. 

The theme of the meeting was the question 
“Why is there such a variation in the cost of 
veterinary service for treatment of apparently 
similar diseases, especially when dealing with 
rhinotracheitis?” 

Mr. George James, Weld County agricultural 
agent, served as moderator of a panel consist- 
ing of Mr. Martin Domke, president, Colorado 
Feeders Association; and Drs, William Brown, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; D. Mackey, Greeley; V. D. 
Stauffer, Arvada; William Harrison, Long- 
mont; B. Frank, Sterling; E. Drake, Eaton; 
and J. Thimmig, Brighton. 

Subjects covered by the various speakers 
included the economics of practice, differential 
diagnosis and its effect on cost, and facilities 
for handling cattle and the effect on cost. 


Delaware 


State Association—The annual meeting of 
the Delaware V.M.A. was held in Dover, Dec. 
12, 1956. Thirty-six members and guests were 
in attendance. 

The program included a discussion on swine 
diseases and rabies by Dr. Robert V. Johnston, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and Dr. Frank A. Todd, 
Washington, D.C., discussed livestock diseases. 

Officers elected for the following year are 
E. F. Waller, president; A. P. Coogan, presi- 
dent-elect; and C. A. Woodhouse, secretary. 


District of Columbia 


District Association—TJhe District of Co- 
lumbia V.M.A. held its second annual meeting 
on Nov. 20, 1956. 

The program was held at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research. Guest speakers 
included Drs. R. E. Shope, New York; C. W. 
Raker, Pennsylvania; and M. C. Liken, chief, 
Historical Research Division, Medical Muse- 
um, A.F.I.P. 


At the evening dinner-dance, Brig. Gen. 
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James A. McCallam, retired, and Col. Ray- 
mond Randall were awarded certificates for 
outstanding achievement. 

s/Cuartes G. Dursin, Secretary. 


Florida 


Ridge Association—Newly elected officers 
of the Ridge V.M.A. of Florida for the coming 
year are Charles B. Plummer, Fort Myers, 
president; and John C. Haromy, Lake Wales, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/Joun C. Haromy, Secretary. 


Georgia 

State Association —The seventh semiannual 
business meeting of the Georgia V.M.A. was 
held at Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Dec. 2, 1956, 
with 75 veterinarians attending. 

A report on the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram in Georgia was given by Dr. Chester 
Mikel, inspector in charge, ARS, U.S.D.A. It 
is hoped that Georgia will be brucellosis-free 
by 1960. 

The next annual meeting of the Georgia 
V.M.A. will be held in Athens, June, 1957. 

s/Cuartes C. Rive, Secretary 


Idaho 


Southwest Association—The Southwest 
Idaho Veterinary Medical Association met for 
its regularly scheduled dinner meeting at the 
Homestead Inn in Nampa on Dec. 6, 1956. 

The following speakers and their subjects 
were included in the program: W. J. Ewing, 
Committee Report on the Veterinary Prac- 
tice Act; R. A. Brooks, Preliminary Report on 
the Use of Proteolytic Enzymes in Practice; 
and A. P. Schneider, state veterinarian, Sum- 
mary of Reports at the Sanitary Meeting. Dr. 
O. L. Frost, president, moderated the discus- 
sions following the presentation of each report. 

s/MicHaeL INverso, Correspondent. 
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State Association—The seventy-fifth annual 
meeting of the Iowa V.M.A. was held in Des 
Moines, Jan. 22-24, 1957. 

Guest speakers included Drs. C. J. Bier- 
schwal, Columbia, Mo.; Frank G. Fielder, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Kenneth B. Haas, Jr., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; L. M. Hutchings, Lafayette, 
Ind.; L. J. Hanson, St. Paul, Minn.; W. O. 
Kester (AVMA president), Washington, D.C.; 
D. R. Mackey, Greeley, Colo.; J. E. Mosier, 
Manhattan, Kan.; A. H. Quin, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Robert Sauter, Omaha, Neb.; Wm. L. 
Sippel, Tallahassee, Fla.; J. D. Wheat, Davis, 
Calif.; and E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Mr. W. D. Knox, editor, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., and Dr. Kenneth B. 
Haas (Ph.D.), Chicago, Ill, were also guest 
speakers. 
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Kansas 


District Meetings—The Central District 
meeting was held at the Lassen Hotel in 
Wichita, Dec. 2, 1956. Mr. Lewis E. Harris 
was the guest speaker. 

The Southeast District meeting was held at 
Hiatville, Nov. 4, 1956. The meeting program 
consisted of a clinic in which Drs. L. W. 
Richardson, Buford D. Winters, Fred Ogilvie, 
and Dick Koger demonstrated surgical proce- 
dures. 

The Northeast District meeting was held at 
Manhattan on Dec. 9, 1956. Drs. Embert Coles, 
George Eberhart, John Erikson, and G. H. 
Mydland participated in the program. 

eee 

State Association—The annual meeting of 
the Kansas V.M.A. was held Feb. 6-8, 1957, in 
Salina. 

Guest speakers included Drs. E. H. Bohl, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. P. Callaway, Waverly, 
Mo.; H. J. Hill, Fort Collins, Colo.; C. H. 
Pals, Washington, D.C.; W. O. Kester 
(AVMA president), Washington, D.C.; T. H. 
Brasmer, Danville, Ill; D. S. Steele, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; D. L. Coffin, New York, N.Y. 


Oklahoma 


Okiahoma County Association—The newly 
elected officers, all of Oklahoma City, of the 
Oklahoma County V.M.A. are James M. 
Brown, president; D. B. Pellette, vice-presi- 
dent; and Forrest H. Stockton, secretary- 
treasurer. 

s/C. H. Fauks, Resident Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


Conference for Veterinarians —The fifty- 
seventh annual conference of veterinarians at 
the University of Pennsylvania was held Janu- 
ary 8-9 at the School of Veterinary Medicine 
in Philadelphia. 

Guest speakers included Drs. David E. 
Bartlett, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard F. Brennan, 
Westbury, N.Y.; Morris S. Cover, Newark, 
Del.; William F. Hoffman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Jack O. Knowles, Miami, Fla.; William F. 
Riley, Jr., East Lansing, Mich.; Gunnar Rock- 
born, Stockholm, Sweden; H. J. Stafseth, East 
Lansing, Mich.; and F. F. Tenney, Peter- 
borough, N.H. 

Closed-circuit television in color was pro- 
duced and sponsored through the courtesy of 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories. 


Wisconsin 

State Association—The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin V.M.A. was held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Jan. 9-11, 
1957. 

Out-of-state speakers were Lt. Col. F. D. 
Maurer, Washington, D.C. and Dr. G. W. 
Mather, St. Paul, Minn. 


Governor Vernon W. Thomson delivered the 
annual banquet address entitled “State Gov- 
ernment and Your Profession.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Australia 


Dr. Webster Elected President of Australian 
Association. —Dr. A. F. Webster was elected 
president of the Australian Veterinary Assu- 
ciation. He graduated from Sidney University 
in 1935. The report of Dr. Webster’s election, 
appearing in the October, 1956, issue of the 
Australian Veterinary Journal, had this to say: 
“Mr. Webster is one of the few practitioners 
who have been elected President, and members 
of the Association will be gratified that the 
Chair is occupied by as conscientious a man as 
Mr. Webster... .” 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Kieldsen Retires.—The retirement of Dr. 
Fred O. Kieldsen, effective Dec. 30, 1956, as 
inspector in charge of meat inspection, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has resulted in a number of 
transfers of veterinarians in charge of meat 
inspection stations throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Charles Barnes, inspector in charge at 
Ottumwa, lowa, is succeeding Dr. Wolford J. 
Johnson at Salt Lake City, Utah; Dr. Johnson 
succeeds Dr. Frank R. Thorndike at Sioux 
City, lowa; and Dr. Thorndike succeeds Dr. 
A. F. Eckert at San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Eckert replaces Dr. F. O. Kieldsen at 
Los Angeles, Calif. Dr. Eckert graduated from 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1931, and has 
had meat inspection assignments in Chicago, 
Ill.; Omaha, Neb.; Miami, Okla.; Topeka, 
Kan.; and New York City, N.Y., prior to his 
appointment as inspector in charge at San 
Francisco in 1953. 

eee 

Dr. Bassett Transfers to Ottumwa, Iowa.— 
Dr. William H. Bassett, inspector in charge at 
Allentown, Pa., has been transferred and pro- 
moted as inspector in charge at Ottumwa, 
lowa. He will succeed Dr. Charles Barnes who 
has been transferred to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Bassett graduated from Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, in 1935 with the D.V.M. degree. 
He has been a federal employee since 1935, 
and has worked in Oklahoma and California on 
brucellosis until 1937, when he was transferred 
to Omaha, Neb., as a meat inspector. Dr. Bas- 
sett served in the U.S. Army Veterinary Corps 
from 1950 to 1953 and upon returning to the 
Meat Inspection Branch was sent to Allen- 
town, Pa., as inspector in charge. His promo- 
tion and transfer was effective on Dec. 30, 1956. 
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VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Veterinary Officers Graduate.—Graduation 
ceremonies for the ninety-sixth class of veteri- 
nary officers attending the Army Medical Serv- 


incident to procurement, 
and issue to the Armed 


tion of subsistence 
storage, shipment, 
Forces. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 


Front row (left to right)—Major Wiggo Christensen, adjutant; Major George T. Dalziel, instructor; 

Lt. Col. Gordon W. Vacura, director; Lt. Col. Wayne D. Shipley, commandant; Major James B. 

Young, instructor; Major Roy W. Upham, instructor; Capt. Harrison S. Martin, instructor; M/Sgt. 
John F. Moore, assistant instructor. 

Second row—First Lieutenants David A. Schoneweis, Ernest G. Boone, Jr., Frederick D. Wingert, 
Edwin G. Clampett, Joseph E. Landholm, Major Chaudhry Inayat-Ullah (Pakistan Army), First 
Lieutenants Walter F. Norvell, Fritz P. Gluckstein, Jude L. Swalley, Joseph E. Donavan, Jr. 

Third row—First Lieutenants Jay J. Simmons, Marion R. Flowers, Ronald E. Hodoval, Martin Van Der 
Maaton, Harold P. Miller, Wendell L. Tarver, Frank C. Taylor, Charles E. Durland, Warren O. Hart- 
man, Charles F. Reid. 

Fourth row—First Lieutenants Stanley N. Wampler, Richard F. Dean, William M. Atkins, Jay E. 
Graber, Jack D. Railsback, William F. McCulloch, John B. Mulder, Albert W. Dickinson, III, Robert 
K. Dunton, Albert R. Danes. 


ice Meat and Dairy Hygiene School were held Mr. C. G. Hegburg, Swift and Company; 
Dec. 21, 1956. Pee aes General H. R. McKenzie, 

Since the establishment of the school in 
November, 1940, at the Chicago Quartermaster director, Military Subsistence Supply Agency; 
Depot, 2,000 veterinary officers have completed "2d Dr. G. M. Dack, University of Chicago, 


Major executive 


the ten-week course of instruction for inspec- 


participated in the graduation program. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*John W. Childs (COL ’28), 59, Denver, 
Colo., died Dec. 2, 1956. Dr. Childs was state 
veterinarian of Colorado at the time of his 
death. 

Dr. Childs was born in El Paso, Texas. He 
graduated from high school in Denver, Colo., 
in 1915, and attended Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege before entering the Armed Forces during 
World War I. 

Following his graduation from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. 
College, in 1928, Dr. Childs practiced in Oro- 


ville, Calif., for 18 years. He was admitted to 
the AVMA in 1936. 

Dr. Childs is survived by his widow and 
three daughters. 


* Alfred E. Erickson (GR '18), 67, died in 
Charlotte, Mich., on Oct. 19, 1956. Dr. Erick- 
son served as secretary and president of the 
Capitol (Mich.) V.M.A. in 1926-27. Dr. Erick- 
son joined the AVMA in 1926. He is survived 
by his widow. 


*L. R. Montgomery (OSU '14), 67, Cassel- 
ton, N. Dak., died Dec. 14, 1956. He was a 
member of the North Dakota V.M.A. Dr. 
Montgomery joined the AVMA in 1938. 
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A SUPERIOR 
YLTRA-SHORT-ACTING. 
INTRAVENOUS « 
ANESTHETIC 


The use of SURITAL in animals has shown 
that induction is smooth and rapid and is free of ex- 
citement or irritability or undesirable side reactions. 


SURITAL SODIUM (THIAMYLAL SODIUM, PARKE-DAVIS) IS SUPPLIED: 
0.2 Gm., 0.3 Gm., 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm., 5.0 Gm., and 10.0 Gm. ampoules (Nos. 261, 262, 263. 
264, 265, 266); 0.5 Gm. and 1.0 Gm. poules with ampoules of Water for Injection, U.S.P.; 


1.0 Gm., Steri-Vials (No. 64) (rubber-diaphrogm-capped vials); 1.0 Gm. Steri-Viols with 
ampoules of Water for Injection. U.S.P. 


h PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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ORGANIZATION 
SECTION 


Principles of Ethics 


During the past several years, the Committee on Ethics has considered a num- 
ber of inquiries concerning interpretations and application of the Principles of Vet- 
erinary Medical Ethics of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

A series of discussions relating to various sections of the Principles will appear 


in subsequent issues of the JOURNAL. 


Professional Deportment 

Paragraph 5 of the Principles of Veteri- 
nary Medical Ethics admonishes the mem- 
ber as follows: “No member shall belittle 
or injure the professional standing of an- 
other member of the profession or unnec- 
essarily condemn the character of his pro- 
fessional acts.” 

Within the confines of this one sentence 
lies the basis for all that is good in estab- 
lishing a true measure of professional 
understanding among colleagues. Diplo- 
macy reaches its severest test when we 
recognize the unfounded statements of the 
client as a detriment to all members of the 
profession, and we in turn offer positive 
argument to the contrary. It is not enough 
that we appear insensitive to the disquiet- 
ing remarks, for to refrain from defense 
is but to give the appearance of tacit ap- 
proval. To permit defamation of a col- 
league without reasonable protection cer- 
tainly leaves the door open to future criti- 
cism of like kind for ourselves. 

It is unthinkable for such discrepancies 
to be fathered by a representative of the 
society and, yet, as human beings, we can 
be capable of just this sort of base act if 
we unthinkingly relax our guard before 
the public eye. To impugn the character of 
a fellow veterinarian may have little effect 
on his evaluation of us, for he may never 
know. But we, the detractors, must live 
with our conscience of wrong in his behalf. 

If we are to condemn the value of his 
services, then we must accept the responsi- 
bility for never committing the slightest 
breach of medical inaccuracy. This of 
course becomes an impossibilty on our 
part, for medicine is not an exact science. 
The charlatan does exist in our midst, and 
will continue to do so, but the remedy for 
his acts lies within the jurisdiction of the 
society and not in individual crusades be- 
fore the public. 

To have a friend, we must first be a 
friend to the fullest measure of our capa- 
bilities. Our neighboring veterinarians, in 
every branch of veterinary medical en- 
deavor, have the same problems and ambi- 


tions in the fostering of a united profes- 
sion. To all these, we personally owe the 
greatest respect in our power. 

AVMA COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 


Senate and House Committees, Eighty-Fifth 
Congress, of Interest to Veterinarians 

The names of members of standing committees 
of both the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Eighty-Fifth Congress are published on this 
page and succeeding pages. These are the commit- 
tees that will handle legislation which may be of 
interest to the veterinary profession. 


Senate Committees 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
Republicans 
George D. Aiken (V#.) 
Milton R. Young (N. Dak.) 
Edward J. Thye (Minn.) 
B. B. Hickenlooper (lowa) 
Karl E. Mundt fs. Dak. 
John J. Williams (Del. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel 

(Kan.) 


Democrats 


Allen J. Ellender, Chr. 


(La.) 
Olin D. Johnston (S. Car. 
Spessard L. Holland (re 
James O. Eastland ( Miss.) 
Hubert H. Humphrey 


(Minn.) 
W. Kerr Scott (N. Car.) 
Stuart Symington (Mo.) 
Herman E. Talmadge (Ga.) 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Republicans 
Styles Bridges (N.H.) 
Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.) 
Milton R. Young (N. Dak.) 
W. F. Knowland (Calif.) 
Edward J. Thye (Minn.) 
Jos. R. McCarthy (Wis.) 
Karl E. Mundt (S. Dak.) 
Margaret C. Smith (Me.) 
Spessard L. Holland (Fla.) Henry Dworshak (Idaho) 
John Stennis (Miss.) Everett M. Dirksen (III.) 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas) Charles E. Potter (Mich.) 
John O. Pastore (R.I.) 


ARMED SERVICES 

Republicans 

Styles Bridges (N.H.) 

Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.) 

Ralph E. Flanders (Vt.) 

Margaret C. Smith 
(Maine) 

Francis Case (S. Dak. 

Prescott Bush (Conn. 


Democrats 

Carl Hayden, Chr. (Ariz.) 

Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 

Dennis Chavez (N. Mex.) 

Allen J. Ellender (La.) 

Lister Hill (Ala.) 

John L. McClellan (Ark.) 

A. Willis Robertson (Va.)} 

Warren G. Magnuson 
(Wash.) 


Democrats 


Richard B. Russell, Chr. 


(Ga. 
Harry Flood Byrd (Va.) 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas) 
Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) 
John Stennis (Miss.) 
Stuart Symington (Mo.) 
Henry M. Jackson (Wash.) 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (N. Car.) Frank A. Barrett (Wyo.) 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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double therapy od 
in diarrheas of animals, both 


anticholinergic and antibacterial 


nerve impulses 


. 


“tothe oI tract. 


— 
packaging: 
large animals: 
Variton Compound boluses, 
jar of 24 boluses; 
6 jars, 24 boluses per jar. 
the anticholinergic, diphemanil 
methylsulfate, decreases peristalsis, reduces Variton Compound Tablets 
. bottle of 100. 
secretions and suppresses inflammation oe 
Vaniton ® Compound, brand of diph il methyleulfate 
the antibacterial, phthalylsulfacetamide, eee 
penetrates all layers of the intestinal wall for ‘ 
more effective treatment of enteric infections <heting 
j 
SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


(Continued from p. 22) 
FINANCE 


Democrats Republicans 


Harry F. Byrd, Chr. (Va.) Edward Martin (Pa.) 

Robert S. Kerr (Okla.) John J. Williams (Del.) 

J. Allen Frear, Jr., (Del.) Ralph E. Flanders (Vt.) 

Russell B. Long (La.) George W. Malone (Nev.) 

George A. Smathers (Fla.) Frank Carlson (Kan.) 

Clinton P. Anderson Wallace F. Bennett (Utah) 
(N. M.) William E. Jenner (Ind.) 

Paul H. Douglas (lll.) 

Albert Gore (Tenn.) 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Republicans 
John W. Bricker (Ohio) 
Andrew F. Schoeppel 
(Kan.) 
John Marshall Butler 
M 


Democrats 

Warren G. Magnuson, 
Chr. (Wash.) 

John O. Pastore (R.!.) 

A. S. Mike Monroney 
(Okla.) d.) 

George A. Smathers (Fla.) Charles E. Potter (Mich.) 

Price Daniel (Texas) William A. Purtell (Conn.) 

Alan Bible (Nev.) Fred. G. Payne (Maine) 

Strom Thurmond (S. Car.) Norris Cotton (N.H.) 

Frank J. Lausche (Ohio) 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
Democrats Republicans 
Olin D. Johnston, Chr. Frank Carlson (Kan.) 
(S. Car.) William E. Jenner (Ind.)} 
A. S. Mike Monroney William Langer (N. Dak.) 
(Okla.) Thos. E. Martin (lowa) 


ANALGIC ...a new 
concept in Hypodermic and Intra- 
venous Needles. 
@ Virtually 
diminished 
longed life. 


painless, smooth insertion, 
predictable trauma, pro- 


Note broad tip which cuts 
wide enough for painless 
penetration without caus- 
ing unnecessary trauma. 


Note gradual curve where 
convex bevel meets shaft 
providing smooth easy pen- 
etration and full control of 
needle. 


Write for literature 


ARNOLD & Sons Veterinary Instruments itd. 
183 Woolwich Street, Guelph, Ont. Canada 


The Co., 
1815 — 33 Penn St., Pa., 


Nelson Laboratories, 
404 E. 12th Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, U.S.A. 


Thom. C. Hennings, Jr. Clifford P. Case (N.J.) 
(Mo.) Thruston B. Morton (Ky.) 
W. Kerr Scott (N. Car.) 
Richard L. Neuberger 
(Ore.) 
Frank Church (Idaho) 
Joseph S. Clark (Pa.) 


RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Republicans 

Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 

Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Wis.) 

John Sherman Cooper 


(Ky.) 
Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) 


Democrats 

Thom. C. Hennings, Jr. 
Chr. (Mo.) 

Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 

Theodore Francis Green 
(R.l.) 

Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 

Herman E. Talmadge (Ga.) 


House Committees 
AGRICULTURE 

Republicans 

August H. Andresen 
(Minn.) 

William S. Hill (Colo.) 

Charles B. Hoeven (lowa) 

Sid Simpson (Ill.) 

Paul B. Dague (Pa.) 

Ralph Harvey (ind.) 

Page Belcher ( Okla.) 

Clifford G. Mcintire 
(Maine) 

William R. Williams (N.Y.) 

Robert D. Harrison (Neb.) 

Henry Aldous Dixon 
(Utah) 

Wint Smith (Kan.) 

Otto Krueger (N. Dak.) 

Charles M. Teague (Calif.) 

Donald E. Tewes (Wis.) 


Democrats 

Harold D. Cooley, Chr. 
(N. Car.) 

W. R. Poage (Texas) 

George M. Grant (Ala.) 

E. C. Gathings (Ark.) 

John L. McMillan (S. 
Car.) 

Thom. G. Abernethy 
(Miss.) 

Carl Albert (Okla.) 

Watkins M. Abbitt (Va.) 

James G. Polk (Ohio) 

Clark W. Thompson 
(Texas) 

Paul C. Jones (Mo.) 

John C. Watts (Ky.) 

Harlan Hagen {Calif.) 

Lester R. Johnson ( Wis.) 

Victor L. Anfuso (N.Y.) 

Ross Bass (Tenn.) 

Coya Knutson (Minn.) 

W. Pat Jennings (Va.) 

D. R. Matthews (Fia.} 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Republicans 
John Taber (N.Y.) 


Democrats 

Clarence Cannon, Chr. 
(Mo.) Richard B. Wigglesworth 

George H. Mahon (Texas) (Mass.} 

Harry R. Sheppard (Calif.) Ben F. Jensen (lowa) 

Albert Thomas (Texas) H. Carl Andersen (Minn.) 

Michael J. Kirwan (Ohio) Walt Horan (Wash.) 

W. F. Norrell (Ark.) Gordon Canfield (N.J.) 

Jamie L. Whitten (Miss.) Ivor D, Fenton (Pa.) 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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(before Paxital) 


NEW nonsedative animal tranquilizer 


Exclusively for veterinary use Paxital, 
a new animal tranquilizer designed ex- 
clusively for veterinary use, produces a 
peaceful mental state without sedation. 
Animals remain normally responsive to 
surroundings. Paxital controls anxiety, 
nervousness and apprehension. It also ap- 
pears to have a significant analgesic effect. 


Broad clinical application Paxital is 
useful to eliminate barking and relieve 
nervousness or tension, especially in hos- 
pitalized animals. It is of value to reduce 
biting and scratching in skin conditions 
. . . for minor surgery when a general 
anesthetic is contraindicated or undesira- 
ble . . . as an adjunct in major surgery to 
permit smoother induction of anesthesia 
and an uneventful recovery (and to reduce 
the amount of barbiturates necessary) . . . 
to counteract shock and as an antiemetic. 


(30 minutes after Paxital) 


Dosage: Average dose (for 20 to 30 |b. 
dog): orally —50 to 100 mg. two or three 
times daily, as indicated; parenterally —2 
cc. (50 mg.). Paxital may be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or subcu- 
taneously. Occasionally, an additional 2 
cc. may be required to obtain the desired 
clinical response. Tranquilization is ob- 
tained usually within 45 minutes following 
oral administration. Onset of action -fol- 
lowing parenteral administration is more 
rapid. 

Contraindications: Hepatic diseases or 
disorders. Central nervous system involve- 
ment. 

Packaging: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bot- 
tles of 100 and 500; 2 cc. ampuls (25 
mg./cc.) in boxes of 10 and 50. 
Available through your ethical veterinary 
distributor. 


Paxital 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


eTRADEMARK 


Division of Veterinary Medicine WARN EBER-CHILCOTT 
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(Continued 


Democrats 
George W. Andrews 
(Ala.) 
John J. Rooney (N.Y.) 
J. Vaughan Gary (Va.) 
John E. Fogarty (R.I.) 
Robert L. F. Sikes (Fla.) 
Prince H. Preston (Ga.) 
Otto E. Passman (La.) 
Louis C. Rabaut (Mich.) 
Sidney R. Yates (Ill.) 
Fred Marshall (Minn.) 
John J. Riley (S. Car.) 
Alfred D. Sieminski (N.J.) 
Joe L. Evins (Tenn.) 
Henderson Lanham (Ga.) 
John F. Shelley (Calif.) 
Edward P. Boland (Mass.) 
Don Magnuson (Wash.) 
William H. Natcher (Ky.) 
Daniel J. Flood ( Pa.) 
Winfield K. Denton (Ind.) 
Tom Steed (Okla.) 


from p. 24) 


Republicans 

Errett P. Scrivner (Kan.) 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 
(N.Y.) 

Cliff Clevenger (Ohio) 

Earl Wilson (Ind.) 

Benjamin F. James (Pa.) 

Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
(Mich.) 

Edward T. Miller (Md.) 

Charles W. Vursell (Ill.) 

Harold C. Ostertag (N.Y.) 

Frank T. Bow (Ohio) 

Hamer H. Budge (Idaho) 

Charles Raper Jonas (N. 
Car.) 

Melvin R. Laird (Wis.) 


Hugh 9. Alexander (N. Car.) 


James B. Bowler (Ill.) 


ARMED SERVICES 


Democrats 

Carl Vinson, Chr. (Ga.) 
Overton Brooks (La.) 
Paul J. Kilday (Texas) 


Republicans 

Leslie C. Arends (Ill.) 
Sterling Cole (N.Y.) 
Leon H. Gavin (Pa.) 


Carl T. Durham (N. Car.) 

L. Mendel Rivers (S. Car.) 

Philip J. Philbin (Mass.) 

F. Edward Hébert (La.) 

Arthur Winstead (Miss.) 

Melvin Price (Ill.) 

O. C. Fisher (Texas) 

Porter Hardy, Jr. (Va.) 

William J. Green, Jr. ( Pa.) 

Clyde Doyle (Calif.) 

George P. Miller (Calif.) 

Charles E. Bennett (Fla.) 

Richard E, Lankford (Md.) 

Geo. Huddleston, Jr. 
(Ala.) 

James A. Byrne (Pa.) 

Toby Morris (Okla.) 

A. Paul Kitchin (N. Car.) 


Walter Norblad (Ore.) 

James E. Van Zandt (Pa.) 

James T. Patterson 
(Conn.) 

Paul Cunningham (lowa) 

William H. Bates (Mass.} 

William E. Hess (Ohio) 

James P. S. Devereux 
(Md.) 

Alvin E. OKonski (Wis.) 

William G. Bray (Ind.) 

Bob Wilson (Calif.) 

Frank C. Osmers, Jr. 
(N.J.) 

Katharine St. George 
(N.Y.) 

B. Carroll Reece (Tenn.) 

Charles S. Gubser (Calif.) 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Democrats 

Oren Harris, Chr. (Ark.) 

John B. Williams (Miss.) 

Peter Mack, Jr. (Iil.) 

Kenneth A. Roberts (Ala.) 

Morgan M. Moulder 
(Mo.) 

Harley O. Staggers 
(W. Va.) 

Isidore Dollinger (N.Y.) 

Walter Rogers (Texas) 


Republicans 


Charles A. Wolverton 
(N.J.) 

Joseph P. O'Hara (Minn.} 

Robert Hale (Maine) 

John W. Heselton (Mass.) 

John B. Bennett ( Mich.) 

John V. Beamer (ind.) 

William L. Springer (Ill.) 

Alvin R. Bush (Pa.) 

Paul F. Schenck (Ohio) 


(Continued on p. 34) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, A POWERFUL SMALL ANIMAL 
e@ @ HAIR DRYER DESIGNED FOR VETERINARY USE!. 


Introductory 
Offer Only 


$5950 
1 year guarantee 


card enclosed 
with dryer 


128°F.; 115 vole, 60 cycle 
operation; finished in gray 


tone. 


THREE-HEAT HAIR DRYER 


with Heavy-Duty Construction 
and Big-Machine Capacity! 
NO FUSES, NO BRUSHES, NO PROBLEMS! Made of 
heavy duty cast aluminum. Thermodynamic engineering 
prevents heat loss. Contains self-cooling motor. Heavy 
Nichrome heating element provides for hours of continuous use. 
One switch control for low heat, high heat or cool air. Neoprene 
rubber nozzle resists grease, oil and dirt. 


OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


Nozzle opening, 3”. Air output at nozzle is 
2400 linear ft. per min.; at normal room 
temperature, hot heat, 162°F.; warm beet: 


single phase A’ 
baked hammer- 


E TH/CAL VETERINARY SUPPLY COMPANY 


34-28 31st St. © Long Island City 6, N.Y 


CLIPS ON CAGE DOOR 
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NOW: A COMPLETE LINE OF 
“ETHICAL PET PRODUCTS 


— Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


FLEA & TICK BOMB 
For dogs. Effective against insects resistant to 
Lindane, DDT, other chiorinated insecticides. 


FLEA & TICK POWDER 
For cats and dogs. Anti-static. Penetrates coat; 
allows powder to reach skin. Effective against 
insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, etc. 


FLEA & TICK DIP 
For dogs. Modified dip and shampoo. Effective 
against insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, other 
synthetic insecticides. 


LANO-FOAM 
For cats and dogs. All-weather dry bath contains 
lanolin and other essential oils to help prevent 
dryness of skin and coat. 


DEODORANT BOMB 
For Dogs. Bacteriostatic and fungistatic action 
attacks bacteria-produced odors; doesn't merely 

mask them. Refreshing fragrance. 


PET PRODUCTS 


More than three years in 
development by Whitmire—for 
over 25 years a leader in the 
manufacture of safe and dependable 
animal insecticide products. 

The Diro line is offered specifically 
for dispensing only by Graduate 
Veterinarians. Like all other 
Whitmire products, those bearing 
the Diro label are made under the 
constant and careful supervision of 
a pharmaceutical chemist to assure 
the highest ethical standards. 


Diro Pet Products can be bought 
with confidence—dispensed with 
confidence—used with confidence. 
Try them! 
Ask Your Supplier For Literature 
or write direct to Whitmire 


WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. — 


339 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Levis 10, Mo. + 
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WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


President—Mrs. A. E. Coombs, Box 174, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Secretary—Mrs. F. R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


The Student Loan Fund.—For a number of 
years, the Women’s Auxiliary to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association has maintained 
a revolving Loan Fund from which loans may 
be made to needy and worthy veterinary stu- 
dents of accredited veterinary schools. The 
funds for this project have been generously 
donated by the women’s auxiliaries of the 
United States and Canada, and by contribu- 
tions to the Memorial Fund. Total contribu- 
tions to the Loan Fund last year were 
$1,108.50, which is greatly appreciated. 

The Loan Fund is administered by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA in accord- 
ance with regulations approved by the execu- 
tive board and the house of representatives. At 
the San Antonio meeting, some changes in 
administration were adopted. At the present 
time, the second vice-president of the Auxiliary 
is responsible for keeping the records and notes 
of the loans, for the publicity, and the contacts 
with the applicants and the collection of the 
loans. All applications must be signed by the 


president and second vice-president of the 
Auxiliary. Our national treasurer acts as treas- 
urer for the Loan Fund, writes and deposits all 
checks, and keeps a duplicate set of books and 
notes. Once a year, a record and the status of 
all outstanding loans is sent to the AVMA 
office in Chicago. 

Loans are available to selected students; 
seniors are to receive preference, but juniors 
and graduate students (doing work in the 
fields of veterinary medicine) may be granted 
loans, if the balance of the fund remains above 
definite specified amounts. 

The interest rate has been reduced from 4 
per cent per annum to 2 per cent, and the 
maximum amount which may be borrowed has 
been raised from $400 to $500. The interest is 
due and payable on each anniversary of the 
note. Senior and graduate students are to re- 
pay the principal of $250 (if the loan is equal 
to, or more than, that amount) two years from 
the date of the note, and the remainder three 
years from the date of the note. Junior students 
are subject to payments of the same amounts, 
but have one year longer before payments of 
principal are due. 

Approval of applications are subject to rec- 
ommendation by two veterinary faculty mem- 
bers of the school which the applicant attends 


Demands from veterinarians for 
inhalation anesthesia, oxygen therapy and 
resuscitation equipment have prompted 
the Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment 
Company to direct its research facilities 
to the engineering and design of such 
equipment specifically for use in animal 
practice. 


Ohio Chemical, the medical division of 
Air Reduction Company, Inc., serves hos- 
pitals, physicians and dentists throughout 
the United States and Canada. For nearly 
a half century Ohio Chemical medical 
gases and apparatus have been standard 
in hospital operating rooms. These same 
high standards are incorporated into our 
veterinary products. 


OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 


<> 


Ohio chemical 


nounces 4n 
ibution 


an 


rtant contr 


impo 


to veterinar 


After a year of development and clini- 
cal testing, we are proud to announce 
the first of these units: an efficient, safe 
and easily operated Trimar® inhaler for 
anesthetizing cats. For complete details 
please request Bulletin No. 4731. 


At your request we will be glad to assist 
in the development and application of our 
equipment and medical gases to your 
specific problems and needs. 
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@ Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 


Return 
DOLLARS 
@ Decrease litter mortality. a for only 
PENNIES 


invested! 


@ Prevent and treat anemia. 


® Activate vital tissue enzymes 
responsive to iron therapy. 


Packaged in 10 dose 
vials (20 cc). 

DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 
of age. 


Ui VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour & Company 
ay KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


CULAR inJECTION A RMo, | 

gepuce EARLY MORTALITY OR 4 

* yp TO 20% } 
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and by suitable bank references on the co- 
signers. The loans are secured by a promissory 
notarized note, which must be signed by the 
borrower and the two approved co-signers. At 
the present time, there are 18 outstanding 
loans; two recently approved loans are now in 
the process of being signed and 11 applications 
for loans are now being considered, two of 
them to juniors. 

Your Loan Fund has done, and is doing, 
yeoman service. Current requests indicate that 
it will continue to do so. If the expected num- 
ber of requests for spring loans is received, 
our present funds will soon be exhausted. It is 
hoped that the loans coming due soon and your 
generous contributions will enable us to con- 
tinue to grant low interest loans to needy and 
worthy veterinary students. We appreciate 
very much your past and continued support ot 
the Loan and Memorial Funds, without which 
we would be unable to sponsor this worthy 
project. 

s/(Mrs. E. E.) Frepa LEAsure, 
Second Vice-President. 


You can’t beat WAYNE 


i. 
Put life into your 
pups! Make them 
grow and develop into 
strong, sturdy dogs — 
with the complete all- 
in-one Wayne Dog 
Food. Builds and 
holds body weight. . . 
improves health and 
stamina. Meets all 
feeding requirements. 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


é ALLIED MILLS, INC.. Dog Food Division, Ft. Wayne, Ind 


Valuable 
coupons on 
the back of 
every beg 


COMING MEETINGS 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Feb. 4-6, 1957. 
B. S. P y, 1443 Ray d Ave., St. Paul 8, secre- 
tary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Lamer Hotel, Salina, Feb. 6-8, 1957. K. Maynard Curts, 
5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., secretary. 

New Jersey, Veterinary Medical Association of. Annual 
meeting. Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, Feb. 13- 
14, 1957. J. R. Porteus, P. O. Box 938, Trenton 5, 
N. J., resident secretary. 

Nevada State Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Ranch Inn, Elko, Feb. 15-16, 1957. W. F. Fisher, 1465 
Wells Ave., Reno, Nev., secretary. 

Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, Annual meeting. 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 15-16, 1957. Paul L. Spen- 
cer, P. O. Box 283, Jefferson City, Mo., secretary. 

Colorado A. & M. College. Annual conference for veteri- 
narians. Colorado A. & M. College, Veterinary Hospical, 
Fort Collins, Feb. 18-20, 1957. O. R. Adams, head, 
Veterinary Clinics and Surgery. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 25-27, 1957. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., execu- 
tive secretary. 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Lyons Hotel, Decatur, Ala., March 17-19, 1957. M. K. 
Heath, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, secretary. 

Washington, State College of. Annual conference for veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash., April 8-10, 1957. Ray E. 
Watts, conference secretary. 

Kansas State College. Conference for veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Manhattan, May 26-28, 1957. 
E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Texas A. & M. College. Conference for veterinarians. 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, June 6-7, 1957. 
R. D. Turk, chairman. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Minot, N. Dak., June 17-18, 1957. Dean Flagg. 
202 Teton Ave., Bismarck, N. Dak., secretary. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Vancouver, B.C., July 22-23, 1957. Claude Kealey, 1195 
Wellington St., Ottawa 3, Ont., secretary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Brown Hotel, Louisville, July 15-16, 1957. Robert 
H. Singer, 136 Shawnee Place, Lexington, Ky. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


Ill., executive secretary. 


Registry for Canine "Centenarians” 

A permanent registry for canine “centenarians” 
is announced by the Gaines Dog Research Center, 
New York. 

The registry will keep records on dogs 17 years 
and over—an age roughly equivalent to 100 in 
man. Essential vital data will be collected on each 
dog recorded, and this wil! serve as a continuing 
study that in time should yield valuable knowl- 
edge about the factors that make for longevity in 
dogs and perhaps also in man. 

Persons owning or knowing of dogs 17 years of 
age and over are requested to send the information 
to the Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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new “far superior”’ 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
yented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


pose: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*jones, S$. V.; Bello, G. B., ond Roberts, H. D. Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.} 1956 

For vaginal infecti luding those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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ke Regularly Scheduled Meetings vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
> secretary. 
ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the : : ssociati second 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- oll A 166 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
efferson County Veterinary ical jation, the Tosast : Associati third 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. Thursday of exch month, Donald E, Lind, 2643 N. Mala 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. Se., Senca Ana, Calif., secretary. P . 
Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the first erinary ssoci third Moa- 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Holcombe 4 Calif., 
Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. secretary. ; 
ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- Empi erina ; Association. 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. ied at E. Clark 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. Calif., secretary. 
Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the Associ 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. E. > 
IRNIA—Alameda Contra eterinary ica’ tact 
Association, last Wednesday of each month. Leo Gold- rod 
Si ston, 3793 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 4 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second Vv ine iati 
Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, Redwood City, Calif., poe ae 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
¥ , arn California Veterinary Medical Association, the Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 
y fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 V ssociation, 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 1919 wn. 
. a er Veterinary Medical Association, the first shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
y ursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Tafe : 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- Visalia, Calif., secretary. : 
~ e every even month. W. H. Rockey, P.O. Box 121, CoLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
in Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Veterinary Medical Association, the Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
thir nesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 ; ; i 
North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 


the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- Collins, Colo., secretary. 


Protect Wounds with 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we’ll ne 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you'll know 


what we mean. Spray it on lightly —just forms 
a swish over the area to be covered at a tough | 
distance of at least 10-12 inches — let it fim 


dry for 30 seconds, then swish again 
lightly —- that’s all that’s needed, and 
you'll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 


: Or there’s another way of using it which 
Z is especially good in oozing or bleeding 
dry wounds 


wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a 

layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 

of gauze and a third if necessary, 

depending on the amount of bleeding or 

oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. Sold by your veterinary dealer 
AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 


use over thin 
g for ing 
or bieeding wounds 
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A new formulation—combines the 
qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
vitamin supplement. Gives all the 
benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
shipping fever and related shipping 
fever complexes. 


Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 

treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 
pints of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Cattle: 1 pint 
of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking water. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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Recommend 


our clients profit 


I They get '2 Ib. extra per day per steer 


2 They can use their own feed 


3 They get natural hormones—no alteration 


HIGHER WEIGHT GAINS AT LOWER COST PER POUND OF GAIN. 
Synovex—today’s first and only pellet implant 
developed exclusively for steers—contains two 
highly potent natural hormones, Progesterone and 
Estradiol Benzoate. Affecting the body's cells at 
the enzymatic level, Synovex exerts a marked 
physiological effect resulting in improved effici- 
ency equaling up to Sc per pound of gain! 


PRESENT FEEDING PRACTICES CAN BE MAINTAINED — NO 
SEPARATE FEEDING FACILITIES NEEDED. Unlike products 
mixed with the feed, Synovex is implanted between 
the skin and cartilAge at the base of the ear. Be- 
cause each steer is implanted only once, selected 
animals can be treated without the uneconomic 
practice of maintaining separate feeding programs 
and feed storage facilities. (For example, heifers 


in normal carcass grade response 


may be fed same ration as implanted steers. Hogs 
can safely follow implanted steers.) With Synovex 
there are no uneven hormone-intake levels due 
to varying feed consumption or hormone con- 
centration. 


NO EXCESSIVE MOISTURE RETENTION IN CARCASS TISSUES 
— COOLER SHRINK IS NORMAL. Synovex-implanted 
steers grade out equally as well as non-implanted, 
with no significant change in quality or shrinkage. 
Steaks are equally as tender, and steers dress out 
with a slightly higher proportion of lean and less 
Separable fat. 

Synovex contains only natural hormones and does 
not induce undesirable carcass characteristic 
changes which result in down-grading and lower 
price per pound. 


SQUIBB qua tity 
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7 QUESTIONS YOU MAY BE ASKED ABOUT SYNOVEX... 


HOW IS SYNOVEX ADMINISTERED? Synovex 
is prepared in a cartridge containing 6 pellets 
or a total of one gram of Progesterone and 
20 mg. of Estradiol Benzoate. Implantation is 
a simple procedure of nicking through the 
skin with a special scalpel, inserting the im- 
planter and pressing a plunger to eject all six 
pellets. (If you do the implanting for your 
clients, you will find that with a good squeeze 
chute and crew you will have no difficulty 
averaging 100 head per hour.) 


CAN LESS THAN THE ENTIRE CARTRIDGE (6 
pellets) BE USED? No—The proper absorption 
rate is dependent upon the total surface area 
of the 6 pellets and must not be changed. 


HOW SOON DOES SYNOVEX START TO 
WORK? ...in minutes. Marked increase in 
appetite becomes noticeable within 7 days, 
and is maintained all during feeding period. 
Feed intake will be increased up to 5%. In- 
creased rate of gain is prompt and can be 
demonstrated 30 days after implantation. 


DO ALL WEIGHTS, GRADES AND AGES GAIN 
FASTER WITH SYNOVEX? Synovex is recom- 
mended for steers weighing from 400 to 1000 
Ibs., for use during last 60-150 days of finish- 
ing—one implant remains effective for entire 
finishing period 


WHAT EFFECT DOES SYNOVEX HAVE ON 
FEED EFFICIENCY? Tests in commercial feed 
lots have shown feed conversion improvement 
of 10-20%. Conversion ratios of 8.6:1 have 
been reported. In tests run under varying con- 
ditions, reported daily gains have varied from 
an additional .3 to .8 Ib. per steer. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THESE 
NATURAL HORMONES? They are inactivated 
in the body by the normal excretory mechan- 
ism prior to elimination. Carcass quality is 
unaffected. 

HAS ANY STATE EXPERIMENT WORK BEEN 


DONE WITH PROGESTERONE-ESTRADIOL IM- 
PLANTS? Yes, at Michigan State University. 


NEW FOLDER ANSWERS 34 QUESTIONS ABOUT SYNOVEX. The 7 questions above 


are from Squibb's informative new Question & 


Answer Folder. Also contains 


tabulation of results of tests performed with Progesterone-Estradiol implants at 
Michigan State Experiment Station and under commercial feed lot conditions. 


For your free copy, write: 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Products Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Synovex has been cooperatively developed by E. R. Squibb & Sons and Syntex. 


SYNOVEX IS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SQUIBB 
BRANCH IN 10-IMPLANT AND 100 -IMPLANT 
PACKAGES FOR YOUR USE AND DISPENSING 


—-THE PRICELESS 


¢ Scalpel-type knife makes quick, clean incision 
implanter inserts the Synovex Impiant between 
skin and cartilage of ear 
tridge contains a total of 1 gm. Progesterone 
and 20 mg. Estradio! Benzoate in 6 pellets 
which constitutes one Synovex implant 


INGREDIENT 


« Synovex is available in 
10-impiant and 100- 
implant packages 
Package containing 
implanter and knife is 
sold separately. 


Each plastic car- 
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Those moments when your 
work seems worthwhile... 


‘Thanks, Doctor...she sure 


had some swell puppies!” 


The tears of gratitude Recommending a balanced diet supplying all the nour- 

in the eyes of a small ishment a dog can use is easy if you merely suggest 
Kasco Dog Food. Why Kasco? Because Kasco is a 

boy when he thanks you °8 ‘4 

for doing « goed job COMPLETE DIET for all dogs of all breeds. 


. +. is there anything KASCO FEATURES STABILIZED VITAMINS 


that quite measures up Feeding Kasco correctly assures adequate daily amounts 
of vital vitamins needed especially during times of 
stress, such as pregnancy, nursing, accident or illness. 
Because Kasco’s vitamins are stablized, full vitamin 
protection is a fact (not just fancy) in Kasco Dog Food. 


This is just one of the many extras dog owners get 
when they feed Kasco Dog Food. The value of these 
“bonus benefits” shows up in a combination of top 
conditions and a lower feeding cost. 


con. feed and recommend Kasco urth, / 
KASCO DOG FOOD 


MANUFACTURED BY KASCO MILLS—TOLEDO, OHIO 
A Division of Corn Products Sales Company 
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First choice for immunizing cattle and swine against leptospirosis 


LEPTOSPIRA POMONA BACTERIN 


During controlled studies in susceptible an- 
imals it was found: 

1. A single 5-cc. dose produced high pro- 
tective titers within 7 days. 

2. Vaccination controlled spread of infec- 
tion, reduced abortions in herds. 

3. No untoward side reactions followed 
vaccination or revaccination. 

4. immunity persisted for at least 12-14 
months in cattle. 


ANTILEPTO is for sale to licensed veterinarians only. Supplied in 25-cc. vials 
(5 doses) $1.50; 100-cc. vials (20 doses) $4.80 and 250-cc. vials (50 doses) 
$10.00. Order from your preferred wholesaler or look in Veterinary Drug Ency- 
clopedia, p. XIV 4th ed. for nearest Merck Sharp & Dohme branch. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO... INC... PHILADELPHIA 1. PA 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, U. &. VETERINARY LICENSE NO 5 
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(Continued from p. 26) 


Democrats Republicans RULES 

Martin Dies (Texas) Joseph L. Carrigg (Pa.) Democrats Republicans 

Samuel N. Friedel (Md.) Steven B. Derounian Howard W. Smith, Chr. Leo E. Allen (il.) 

John J. Flynt, Jr. (Ga.) (N.Y.) ‘ (Va.) Clarence J. Brown (Ohio) 

Torbert H. Macdonald J. Arthur Younger (Calif.) William M. Colmer (Miss.) Henry J. Latham (N.Y.) 
(Mass.) William H. Avery (Kan.) Ray J. Madden (ind.) Hugh Scott (Pa.) 

George M. Rhodes (Pa.) Bruce Alger (Tex.) James J. Delaney (N.Y.) 

John Jarman (Okla.) Will E. Neal (W. Va.) James Ww. Trimble (Ark.) 

pe W. O'Brien (N.Y.) Homer Thornberry (Texas) 

ohn E. Moss (Calif.) Richard Bolling (Mo.) 


John D. Dingell (Mich.) Th P. O'Neill 
J. Carlton Loser (Tenn.) (Mass.) 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE WAYS AND MEANS 

Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 
Tom Murray, Chr. (Tenn.) Edward H. Rees (Kan.) Jere Cooper, Chr. (Tenn.) Daniel A. Reed (N.Y.) 
James H. Morrison (La.) Robert J. Corbett (Pa.) Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.) Thomas A. Jenkins (Ohio) 
James C. Davis (Ga.) H. R. Gross (lowa) Noble J. Gregory (Ky.) Richard M. Simpson (Pa.) 
John Lesinski (Mich.) Cecil M. Harden (Ind.) Aime J. Forand (R.I.) Robert W. Kean (N.J.) 
Edward J. Robeson, Jr. Albert W. Cretella Herman P. Eberharter Noah M. Mason ([Ill.) 

(Va.) (Conn.) (Pa.) Hal Homes (Wash.) 
Gracie Pfost (Idaho) Joel T. Broyhill (Va.) Cecil R. King (Calif.) John W. Byrnes (Wis.) 
Chet Holifield (Calif.) Elford A. Cederberg Thomas J. O'Brien (Ill.) | Antoni N. Sadlak (Conn.) 
Kathryn E. Granahan (Pa.) (Mich.) Hale Boggs (La.) Howard H. Baker (Tenn.) 
Lindley Beckworth (Texas) August E. Johansen Eugene J. Keogh (N.Y.) Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.) 
Charles O. Porter (Ore.) (Mich.) Burr P. Harrison (Va.) 
Alfred E. Santangelo Stuyvesant Wainwright Frank M. Karsten (Mo.) 

(N.Y.) (N.Y.) A. S. Herlong, Jr. (Fla.) 
John Young (Texas) Glenn Cunningham (Neb.) Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.)} 
Robert W. Hemphill (S. David S. Dennison, Jr. Frank lkard (Texas) 

Car.) (Ohio) Thad. M. Machrowicz Mich.) 


Ralph J. Scott (N. Car.) 


(Continued from p. 32) 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 

FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- secretary. 
tion, the second Friday of each month, time and place INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
specified monthly. James B. Murphy, Eustis, Fia., tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 


secretary. 
Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month, time and place specified month- 
ly. George F. Yopp, 4644 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla., 
secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. Harold A. Tennant, Atmore, Ala., secretary. 
Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura 
St., West Palm Beach. Ross E. Evans, 5215 S. Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 
Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 
South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tuesday of 
each month, at the Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fla. 
E. D. Stoddard, 6432 S. W. 8th Sc., Miami, Fia., 
secretary. 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the third Fri- 
day of each month, at the Thomas Hotel, Gainesville, 
Fla. R. C. Mann, Rt. 1, Box 37, Ocala, Fla., secretary. 
Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree Sct., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 


son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. W. E. Sharp, Union City, 
Ind., secretary. 


I1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 


Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. IL. Lee, Sac 
City, lowa, secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the firsc Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firse Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
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oz within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 

“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Friday of the month (except July and 
August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring Ave. and Lin- 
dell Blvd. Allen B. Shopmaker, 136 N. Meramec, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Smal] Animal Hospital Association, the 
firss Monday of each month, at alternating hospitals. 
W. F. Noland, 7504 Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at Exchange Hall, ninth floor, 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., 1600 Genessee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Busch Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo., secretary. 

NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 

Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 

March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 

David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 

the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 

ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 

Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 

2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 

Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 

James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday 
of every odd month. F. B. Duke, 49 Taylor St., High 
Bridge, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 

NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O'Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
cary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month. Wm. Allen Potts, 401 
W. James St., Mount Olive, secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 

OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the firsts Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve 

land, Ohio, secretary. 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or 
vazor blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into 
position, Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. 
Lasts a lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and con- 


struction reduces possibility of breakage or 
mechanical failure. Forms immediately availa- 
ble to provide distinctive marking of these 
breeds: 


Boxer — postpaid $15.00 

Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 

Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 

Doberman — postpaid $15.00 

Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 
These patented “championship” forms are pat- 
terned after markings of winners of top honors 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians 
only. Send check or money order. 


MecALLAN LABORATORIES 
Michi 


Route No. 2, Box 420 


VETERINARIANS 


A new insurance policy insures domes- 
tic animals of others while in your 
custody — at your premises and in your 
vehicles in transit. 

Provides coverage against death from 
many causes; among them — fire, col- 
lapse of buildings, flood, collision of 
vehicles, windstorm, explosion, smoke, 
attack by another animal, accidental 
shooting, poisoning, being hit or run 
over by an automobile — also burglary, 
as well as other perils. 


MARINE DIVISION 
ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send information and rates on 
VETERINARIANS POLICY. 


Send for information and rates 
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@ The Chute with a Side Ext 
@ Left or Right Side Brand 
@ Automatic Head Adjuster 
@ Also Catt Cradies. Corrats, 


Dealers Wanted 
WwW CATTLE CHUTE COMPANY 
Dodge City Kansas 


The World’s Finest Cattle Handling Equipment 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month. James 
M. Brown, 2818 W. Britton Rd., Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
39h and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond 
C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., secretary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S$ 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvyd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 

VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 

third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotei 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 
Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letcer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Assocciation, the 
firss Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month in the Trinity Episcopal 
Church, 8th and James St., Seattle, Wash. P. R. Des 
Rosiers, 5508 2nd Ave., N. W., Seattle 7, secretary. 
South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. Lynch, 201 West 
Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Wis., secretary. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 


ereaxaTion? FROM A HOBBY 


DIVERSION? Then 

— consider raising qual 
CHALLENGE? ty pets. The hobby that of 
* PLEASURE? fers all these and can pay its 
own way. To look into pet 

COMPANIONSHIP? heeping toch tate 
* ACCOMPLISHMENT? ALL-PETS MAGazinE FOR BOOKS ABOUT 
PETS, ASK FOR 


22 Darling Place, Fond du Lec, Wisc. @ cataioc 10..25¢ 


SAMPLE COPY 35¢ 
$3.00 PER YEAR 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 


month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 

Veterinarian wanted to assist in active small ani- 
mal practice conducted in modern hospital now 
staffed by 2 veterinarians in suburb of New York 
City. Address “Box A 28,” c/o JouRNaAL of the 
AVMA 
Young, ambitious veterinarian wanted to assist 
in busy mixed practice; large and small animal hos- 
pital. Salary open; permanent with good future. 
Address “Box B 2,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
Veterinarian wanted for Middlewest swine-cattle 
practice; not in drought area. Prefer man over 30 
but would consider younger man. Might consider 
partnership. Inquiries confidentia! Address "Box B 
7,” ¢/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 
Veterinarian wanted for general practice in Wis- 
consin; $450 per month starting salary, plus mileage. 
Can lead to profit-sharing basis. Address “Box B 
33."" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Young veterinarian, preferably single, wanted as 
assistant in mixed practice in central Iowa. Indefinite 
period of time, at least one year; possibility of 
permanent arrangement. State experience, school, 
references, salary desired, and age Addrgss “Box B 
37,"’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted to manage or to lease modern 
small animal hospital. Oklahoma license required. 
Address “Box B 39,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian desired for station veterinarian posi- 
tion North Carolina State College. Service obliga- 
tion is veterinary care of college herds. Graduate 
study opportunity leading to M.S. degree. Position 
pays $5,400 per annum. Address Dr. E. G. Batte, 
Box 5658, State College Station, Raleigh, N.C 

Veterinarian wanted as assistant in small animal 
practice in mideastern state. Completely professional 
duties; 5-day week. Two-bedroom home 3 miles 
from hospital; pension plan; family health and 
accident insurance; excellent salary. Address “Box 
B 43,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted as assistant in mixed prac- 
tice in northern Illinois; new hospital. Good starting 
salary; opportunity for partnership in the future. 
State full particulars. Address “Box B 41,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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GAl 


makes a 
big difference 


Yes, Gaines makes the difference 
because the special Gaines homogenizing 


process combines ingredients of the Gaines 
formula into appetizing granules—each 
granule containing uniform amounts of every 
food element dogs are known to need. 


Gaines program of quality control, testing and 
research is an exacting and never-ending one. It 
results in what we honestly believe is the highest 
standard possible in the production of dog food. 
Gaines Homogenized Meal is far more 
assimilable, more palatable and much 
easier to feed . . . good reasons why 
Gaines is America’s largest- 
selling dog meal. 


Gaines indeed makes 
the difference . . . 
you can use Gaines with confidence 
. .. recommend Gaines with confidence 
. . . because complete and uniform 
nourishment is guaranteed. 


A Product of General Foods 


HOMOGENIZED 
aine@s DOG MEAL __ 


NES MEAL 
f ud 

006 MEAL 


Veterinarian—superintendent of control 
wanted to supervise and assist in the performance 
of antemortem and postmortem inspections of food 
animals for detection of diseases; make decisions as 
to condemnation of meat products, carcasses, et 
cetera, that are unfit for human consumption, and 
perform related duties. Possibility of eventual added 
over-all supervision of milk control and rabies con- 
trol programs. Possession of or eligibility for license 
as veterinarian in State of Missouri required. Apply 
Personnel Department, City Hall, Springfield, Mo., 
Stating minimum salary acceptable. 


Well-established poultry biological | laboratory has 
position available for veterinarian in diagnostic 
laboratory and control department. Prefer recent 
graduate with advance training in bacteriology and 
virology. Ideal working conditions with other veteri- 
marians and excellent future. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Address “Box B 46,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


_Wanted—Positions 


Graduate, 1954, desires position in small animal 
practice in New York City or vicinity. Single, 28; 
— discharged from service. Address “Box B 

c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

> married veterinarian receiving M.S. degree 
(work in avian hematology) in June wishes indus- 
trial or institutional position, the latter preferably 
with Ph.D. possibilities. Address “Box B 47,” c/o 
JourNAl of the AVMA. 


Young, ambitious, married veterinarian interested 
in securing position as partner or assistant to a 
~— or large animal practitioner. Address “Box B 

"c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


1955, desires position in busy small 
in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
“Box B 30,” c/o JOURNAL 


Graduate, 
animal practice 
necticut area. Address 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 


30, 4 years of experience in own 
large animal practice desires association in busy 
mixed practice, including poultry and small animals. 
Would consider predominantly small animal prac- 
tice. Address “Box B 27,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Graduate, 1955, desires position in busy small 
animal practice in southern California or San Fran- 
cisco area. Address “Box B 31,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

Experienced and competent veterinarian in available 
for relief work or as temporary assistant in south- 
eastern New York or southwestern Connecticut. 
Licensed in New York and Connecticut. Address 
“Box B 32,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

~ Graduate veterinarian, 28, desires position with 
future in general or large animal practice in Califor- 
nia; 2 years of experience Have state license ; 
available immediately. Address “Box B 35,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Graduate, 1954, desires position in mixed practice; 
licensed in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin; will 
consider any area. Married, 27 


27; separate from serv- 
ice, July, 1957. Address “Box B 36,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Capable equine and bovine practitioner, 22 years 
experience, age 43, 10 years present location, 
in partnership or association, central to 
“Box B 42,” c/o JOURNAL 


of 
interested 
southern Florida. Address 
of the AVMA. 


Keep Teat OPEN —x — Keep It MILKING 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection 
is of first importance in the care of Injured teats, Scab teats, Stenosis. 
and in post operative therapy. Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators 


are SULFA-impregnated surgical dressings for the teat canal. 
They act both medically and mechanically to provide prolonged 


broad spectrum germicidal activity and gentle non-irritating support 
to traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. They promote normal 
tissue repair with a minimum of altered milking function of the 
streak canal. Positive retention — fit large or small teats. 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 
The soft. highly absorbent properties of Dr. Naylor Dilators make 
them an ideal vehicle for additional local medication of your choice. 
To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Antibiotics and 
Sulfathiazole following teat surgery. saturate with your favorite 


udder infusion antibiotic. 


Dr. Naylor's 
MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


Have you used BLU-KOTE for Cowpox*, 


tion, controls secondary infection* 


Ringworm, Moist Lesions 
Skin Abrasions? Blu-Kote dries =e lesions, reduces pus forma 
. Quick Drying ... 


BLU-KOTE contains Acriflavine and Guim Violet in combina 
tion with fungicidal Sodium Propionate and cleansing, debriding 
Urea. Effective against both bacterial and fungus infections most 
common in skin lesions of large and small animals. 


4 oz. bottle (dispensing label) Per Doz. $8.00. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, NEW YORK 
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Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


NEW 
BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST... 


FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 


BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


There has long been a need for a highly selective, effective and prompt acting barbiturate antagonist which 
could be used safely and routinely, particularly in emergency states, to reverse the barbiturate action. Such 
a need is now fulfilled by Mikedimide, a clinically proven new drug which exerts its antagonism on almost 
all types of barbiturates. 

Mikedimide acts promptly to increase respiration, restore reflexes and shorten sleeping time. 
Mikedimide has a high therapeutic index, and no signs of toxicity have been observed. Animals can be 
put to sleep or awakened almost at will, by the alternate use of barbiturate and Mikedimide without any 
apparent harm to the animal. 


We present below abstracts of a few typical case reports pertaining to the use of Mikedimide: 


Morphine sulfate (0.5 gr.) was ad- 

ini ‘ed sub usly and 3 ee. 
(180 mg.) of pente barbital sodium 
was given intravenously to a deep 
surgical plane. The subject suddenly 
ceased breathing. The heart was 
weak and reflexes were absent. Two 
and one-half minutes after respira- 
tory arrest, 105 mg. of Mikedimide 
was given slowly intravenously. The 
amplitude of respiratory movements 
markedly increased. Reflexes re- 
turned within one and one-half min- 
utes. Dhe operation and recovery 
were uneventful. The sleeping time 
was shortened about two hours. 


The patient was in shock and ap- 
peared te be a poor surgical risk. 
A single injection (45 mg.) of pen- 
tothal sodi was admini ed in- 
travenously. Respiration ceased 
before the injection was completed. 
The heart was weak and all reflexes 
were absent. Within 30 seconds after 
respiratory arrest, 1 cc. (30 mg.) of 
Mikedimide was given intravenously. 
Respiration was resumed within 15 
seconds. The heart became strong 
and the palpebral reflex returned in 
one and one-half minutes. Recovery 
was uneventful. 


The patient was anesthetized with 
surital sodium (480 mg.), given in- 
travenously. Reflexes were absent. 
respiration was slightly depressed 
and the heart was strong. Six min- 
utes after anesthesia, Mikedimide 
(120 me.) was injected slowly in- 
travenously. There was an immediate 
respiratory response. The palpebral 
reflex returned at once. At the end 
of the Mikedimide injection, the 
dog tried to lift his head and sniffed 
the operating table. Fearteen min- 
utes after the Mikedimide injection, 
the dog was almost conscious. The 
sleeping time was shortened by 50 
percent and recovery was uneventful. 


is Respiratory stimulant in the presence of barbiturates. 
indicated Shortening sleeping time under anesthesia. 
for Respiratory and circulatory supportitive drug in the presence of barbiturates. 


Emergency treatment for barbiturate overdose and respiratory depression. 
Routine antagonism therapy against barbiturate anesthesia. 


Ambulating an animal shortly after surgery. 


Achieving a “safe plane” of anesthesia during and after prolonged surgery. 


Your request for Technical Data, and a clinical supply of Mikedimide 
will be given prompt attention. 


At Your Supplier, or Write 
*Patent applied for. 


on 340 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 13, ¥, 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave.; Montreal, Que. 


“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 
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new! specific! 


investigators report 


ENTEFUR 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


Now, for calf scours, “the nation’s top calf killer . . .”” 

a new specific: safe, rapid-acting ENTerur. Highly effective, 
ENTEFUR produced cure rates of 93-95% compared to only 
12-13% recovery in untreated controls in clinical trials.?* 


Investigators state: “Even calves with very bloody feces 
and moribund aspect when first seen made . . . a surprisingly 
rapid and complete recovery.”* Beneficial effects are 

often obvious in the first 12 hours of treatment, with 
complete recovery after only 3 or 4 doses.? Calves raised 
on milk-substitute show a recovery rate on ENTEFUR 
comparable to that of nursing calves. No toxic effects have 
been demonstrated during administration of higher than 
therapeutic doses for prolonged periods.” Bacterial 
resistance does not tend to develop during treatment 
with the nitrofurans and has not been demonstrated 

in vitro or in vivo with ENTEFUR. 

Each Enrerur Bolus, Veterinary, small, contains 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm.—a new 
nitrofuran, selected for its specific bactericidal action 
against enteric bacteria including the virulent strains of 
E. coli found in calf enteritis—and bismuth subsalicylate 
0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, 

antidiarrheal action. 


DOSAGE: 1 Enterur Bolus Veterinary, small, 
for each 150 Ibs. body weight, or less, twice 
daily for 2 or 3 days. In most cases, Dea 
4 doses are sufficient for full recovery. - SUPPLIED: 
Enterur Boluses Veterinary, small (3 
REFERENCES: 1. Segord, C.P.; Former’s Digest, Moy, 1955. Gm. each) are available in box con- 


Henry, & T.. ond Blockburn, E. G. Vet. Med., in press. 
taining 6 envelopes of 4 boluses each. 
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© EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, WN. Y. 
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“eURINARY TRACT 
INFECTIONS 


FURADANTIN is one of the nitrofurans— 
a unique class of antimicrobials, unre- 
lated to antibiotics or sulfonamides. 
Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN is 
bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive or- 
ganisms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver 
and blood-forming organs. Development 
of bacterial resistance to FURADANTIN is 
negligible. 


In canine tracheobronchitis (kennel 
cough), FURADANTIN stopped the cough 
in 11 of 12 dogs within 3 days. Within 
1 week, all were fully recovered. There 
were no recurrences.' 


1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 50:605, 1955. 2. Breakey, ®. S.; 
Holt, $.H., and Siegel, D.: J. Michigan M. Soc. $4:805, 1955. 


Furadantin’ 


Dose: 1 to 2 mg. per lb. of body weight, 
3 times daily, for 4 to 7 days. 


In urinary tract infections of dogs and 
cats, FURADANTIN rapidly produces high 
antibacterial concentrations in urine. 
As reported on urinary tract infections 
in humans, “it appears that Furadantin 
is one of the most effective single agents 
available at this time.’’? 

Dose: Acute cases: 1 to 2 mg. per Ib. of 
body weight, 3 times daily, for 7 to 10 
days or longer. Chronic cases: 2 mg. per 
lb. of body weight, 3 times daily, for 10 
to 14 days or longer. 


SUPPLIED: Orange-red scored tablets of 10 mg., bottle of 
bottles of 25 ond 100. 


veterinary 


NITROFURANS—A NEW CLASS OF ANTIMICROBIALS onl Je NEITHER ANTIBIOTICS NOR SULFONAMIDES 


EATON LABORATORIES 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 


TRACHEOBRONCHITIS 
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Correspondence 


Letters from Honorary Members Elected in 
1956 


Three distinguished scientists were elected to 
honorary AVMA membership by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the 1956 annual meeting. They were 
Dr, C. L. Comar, chief of biomedical research at 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Research, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Dr. W. N. Plastridge, head of the 
department of animal diseases, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs; and Prof. Gaston Ramon, di- 
rector of the Office of Epizootics, Paris, France. 

Following are letters recently received from 
these men in which they express appreciation: 


Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 

I am deeply appreciative and cognizant of the 
honor in being elected to honorary membership in 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

In recent years it has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to note the increasing professional contribu- 
tions and status arising from the activities of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association through 
its journals and meetings, and also through the 
efforts of individual veterinarians. I fully antici- 
pate that the broad fields of biology and health 
will continue to benefit greatly from the interest 
and activities of members of the veterinary profes- 
sion. 


Sincerely yours, 
s/C. L. Comar. 
eee 


Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 

Honorary membership in the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association is a singular honor 
which I deeply appreciate and shall always cherish. 

I feel that the Executive Board and House of 
Representatives were most generous in their evalu- 
ation of my contributions to veterinary science, 
and extend my sincere thanks to them, and to you 
for your very kind letter of December 10. 

With best wishes to you and the American Vet 
erinary Medical Association. 

Sincerely, 
s/W. N. Plastridge. 
eee 


Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 


I have the honor of confirming receipt of your 
letter of December 10, in which you inform me 
that the AVMA has elected me honorary member 
as evident in the diploma which accompanied the 
letter. 

This high distinction, coming from the great 
American Veterinary Association, honors me in- 
finitely. 

It means to me not only a reward for my past 
efforts, but also a valuable encouragement to con- 
tinue them to the best of my abilities, feeling most 
happy to be able to contribute thus to the reputa- 
tion of our profession to which I have belonged 
for almost half a century. 


(Continued on p. 48) 


DEODORIZED 
~Walathion — 


NEW, EFFECTIVE 
TICK and FLEA KILLER 


in every 
PET CHEMICALS 
product 


Finally —Deodorized Malathion, the one proved 
truly-effective killer of TICKS and FLEAS—is 
incorporated into an entire line of ethical 
veterinary products. 


Works . . . with lower toxicity ... 
Chlordane and Lindane fail. 


Pet Chemicals 


where DDT, 


TICK DIP CONCENTRATE 


Kills fleas in minutes—all ticks in a few 
hours. Lasting residual action. 


TICK AND FLEA SPRAY 


For kennel or home use. Kills fleas 
quickly, ticks overnight. 


FLEA POWDER 


Kills all fleas in 15 to 30 minutes. 
Non-toxic even on puppies or cats. 


TICK SALVE | 


Use between toes and in ears to kill 


ticks quickly. Residual effect. 


Prove Malathion's effectiveness, send to Dept. 
JV for generous professional samples . 


PET CHEMICALS, Inc. 


3101 S.W. 38th COURT 
COCONUT GROVE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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es The farmer depends on the veterinarian to maintain his livestock health and profits 


Why successful Veterinarians can 


depend on Products 


The busy veterinarian with his sense of 
great responsibilty to the owners of the 
livestock he treats or whose health he 
constantly guards, must have full confi- 
dence that the medications he uses are of 
unexcelled quality and meet the highest 
standards of effectiveness. 

The Cyanamid Professional Line, in- 
cluding the Polyotic Tetracycline prod- 
ucts, is the result of the most exacting 
and advanced research coupled with 
conscientious production, under strictest 
quality control. 

The range of the line is broad to 
provide the veterinarian with virtually 


POLYOTIC INTRAMUSCULAR: 
100 mg.-500 mg.-1 Gm.-5 Gm. 


every type of modern medication required 
in the most diversified practice. 


Every Cyanamid Professional and 
Polyotic Tetracycline product is speedily 
available from many points throughout 
the country —and Cyanamid spares no 
effort to render the utmost in service to 
the veterinary profession. 


These fine products are sold only to 
veterinarians. 


For detailed information write to 
VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


POLYOTIC INTRAVENOUS: 100 mg.-2.5 Gm. 
POLYOTIC OBLETSS®: 4’s-6 x 4’s 
POLYOTIC Capsu.es: 50 mg., 25’s-100’s; 

100 mg., 100’s; 250 mg., 16’s-100’s 
POLYOTIC TasBtets: 50 mg., 25’s-100’s; 

100 mg., 25’s-100’s; 250 mg., 16’s-100’s 
POLYOTIC MaAstTITIs OINTMENT % 0z. 
POLYOTIC CoMPoOUND MASTITIS OINTMENT: % oz. 
POLYOTIC OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT : 


6x %& oz. 
POLYOTIC Powber 2%: 


35 Gm. Puffer Bottle 


POLYOTIC Topical OINTMENT 3°% : 1 oz. 
POLYOTIC So.us.e (Tinted) Powper: 


% Ib.-% Ib.-1 lb.-5 Ib. 


AVIANIZED® Rastes VACCINE: (Canine) : 

1 dose-5 x 1 dose-10 doses-100 doses 
AVIANIZED RaBIEs VACCINE (Cattle) : 10 doses 
AVIANIZED CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE: 


1 dose-10 x 1 dose 


ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM AND 
ANTI-INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS SERUM: 100 cc. 


INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE: 


2 ec.-10 ce. 


BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE: 1 dose-5 x 1 dose- 


5 doses (25 ec.) 


FELINE DISTEMPER VACCINE: 1 immunization 
(2 vials Vaccine, 2 vials Sterile Diluent, 2 ec.) 


ANTI-FELINE DISTEMPER SERUM: 10 ce. 
CARICIDE® Diethylearbamazine TABLETS: 


400 mg., 25’s 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL SOLUTION : 10 cc.-50 cc. 
LEPTOSPIRA CANICOLA-ICTEROHEMORRHAGIAE 


BACTERIN 


Whole Cultured Inactivated: 


1 dose (4 cc.) 
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Other products to be added. 
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Full modified virus, vacuum dried, 
porcine origin, when used with serum 
confers quick, positive immunity. 


HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINE 


Highly concentrated, formalin inac- 
tivated, aluminum hydroxide ab- 
sorbed suspension of Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae organisms and. their 
soluble antigens. Safely prevents 
swine erysipelas! 


These two products used simultaneously 
offer safety, efficiency and reliability in the 
prevention of Hog Cholera and Swine Erysipelas. 


Sates to graduate veterinarians through 
independent Ethicat Distributors. 
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he way Wed 


“This continues to be an impor- 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 
marily a disturbance of such a 
nature that the body was un- 
able to metabolize the fats— 
more carbohydrate was needed, 
more ready energy. Many cases 
responded to glucose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
was adminis- 


chloral hydrate 


tered, its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 


prove markedly when anterior 


There appéars te Ge genera! 
agreement among thuse who 
have studied the disease [pri- 
cary ketosis) that prompt stim- 
wiation of glyeqyenesia or 
glucose therapy constitutes the 
most effective treatment... 
slactory response ofa high 
percentage of cows treated with 


For prompt, efficient and economical! treatment of bovine ketosis an. 
Available in vialeof 10 10 my 


*FIZER LABORATORIES, 


pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, 
massive doses of vitamin A were 


| 


and 


administered. Results were 


spectacularly good in some 


cases, but dismally poor in 


others. When treatment can be 


accompanied by change to 


remarkable 


re- 
but 
in 


new pasture, 
coveries may be seen, 
obstinate cases still occur 
animals that are pasturing on 


lush green legumes. 


“So the search for the underly- 


ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 


Keport of the Committee on Diseases of 
Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klussen 
).A.V.M.A. 107 355 (Nov.) 


orf, Chairman 
1945 


1957 


that this is adequate 
Leas severely affected cows me 
requité 50 mg. It ie, 
fore @ffective in lower 
than other presently avails! 
glucocorticoids recommend: 
for treatment of ketosis,” 


Link, Be Newton, aed 
W. Gt Paper preeeated at 
Meeting, AY MA., Get. 16-18. i954. 
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Department of Veterinary Medicine, as. Phzer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ok 


Recent graduate University of Pennsylvania desires 
position in a New England small animal or mixed 
practice with a future of partnership or purchase 


Address “Box B 40,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


German veterinarian, married, graduated Munich, 
1951 (graduates of this year are recommended by 
AVMA for recognition by State Boards and other 
agencies), 5 years in own practice, well experienced 
in large and small animals; desires position in large 
animal or mixed practice. Available March, 1957. 
Address “Box B 44,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Small animal practice wanted in Michigan or 
northern Ohio by experienced practitioner. Will 
consider purchase or lease with option. All replies 
confidential and answered. Address “Box B 1,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Mature, experienced small animal man must re- 
locate in warm climate. Can purchase or will lease 
hospital in the deep south. Will consider a partner- 
ship or association in a practice. Address “Box B 
26," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian licensed in Alabama and Georgia 
wants either to lease small animal practice, work as 
assistant, or buy into partnership; married, age 33. 


Address “Box B 34,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices _ 


Clinic, less than 2 years old, for sale in fast grow- 
ing west Texas town. Present practice good with 
unequalled future possibilities for the right man 
Location is excellent now and gets better as the city 
grows. Room for enlarging if desired. Present prac- 
tice is only 10% large animals but could be more 
if wanted: Other interests require selling; $6,000 
and assume loan on building. Address Dr. W. H 
Ponder, 1813 E. 8th St., Odessa, Texas. 


Growing large animal practice for sale in Middle- 
west. Sale price includes appraised value of real 
estate; no drugs or equipment unless desired. Testing 
for brucellosis and vaccinating available. Address 
“Box B 28,"" c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


General practice for sale, northern Kansas county 
seat town; sale barn and slaughter house inspection 
Average annual $30,000. Cost of inventory, 
equipment, and real estate; some financing. Reason 
I'm tired. Address “Box B 38,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


gross, 


Miscellaneous 


Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 
and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve 
Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa 


For sale—X-ray unit, like new, excellent condi- 
tion; Profexray mobile unit. Ideal for veterinary 


CORRESPOND! NCE——C ontinued from p. 43 


I beg of you to accept the expression of my 
profound gratitude, and to be kind enough to con- 
vey these feelings to your president and to my 
American colleagues, the members of your Asso- 
ciation. 

As a token of respect for the AVMA and your- 
self, | am sending you under separate cover ab- 
stracts of my most recent publications. 

Please accept the assurance of my highest esteem. 

Very sincerely yours, 
s/G. Ramon. 
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FOR A QUICK, 


N.R.G. Solution is a ready source of energy in the treatment of ketosis 
and other conditions of stress. Recommended for both large and small 
animals. N.R.G. Solution contains fast-acting dextrose 25% combined 
with slow-acting sorbitol 25% for prolonged action. Administer intra- 


venously. Supplied in cartons of 12 x 500 cc. bottles. 


HAVER-GLOVER 
division of HAVER / LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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LASTING SOURCE OF ENERGY... 
by 
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New Jen-Sal NEOCIDE boluses dissolve rapidly, releasing 
high levels of neomycin, electrolyte salts and kaolin for im- 
mediate three-way attack on the total problem of calf diarrhea. 


Neomycin, outstanding intestinal antibiotic, is almost non- 


absorbable from the intestine. It controls gram-negative 


organisms responsible for much diarrhea in young animals, 


with virtually no danger of post-treatment drug resistant 
infection. 


Electrolyte salts in proper ratio restore body cell chem- 


istry to normal, reducing risk of circulatory collapse and 
sudden death. 


Highly adsorbent kaolin slows down passage of vital 


fluids through the inflamed intestinal tract, and adsorbs 
toxic substances for more effective removal. 


NEOCIDE’S practical price and convenient low dosage 
support dispensing needs. You and your clients will appre- 
ciate the economy. rapid action and total effectiveness of 
new NEOCIDE therapy. Order in packages of twenty boluses 
to be ready for the scouring season ahead, 


*trade mark 


new NEOCIDE therapy 


ion — 
o other medicat 

it was used on a calf from sale barn 
with scours and complications. No 
other medication was necessary. 


recovery in half the 

had 2 calves scouring. 
Neocide was given one, an — 
combination to the other. Neoc! é 
brought recovery in half the time © 
the other therapy. 


other therapy failed — 
The results were excellent . . . con 
plete . . - one calf had continus 


scouring several days even after f 
ceiving other therapy. 


aa 
: dinical testing indicate 
te the unique advantages of 


